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TE word “ true ”’ indicates the aim of logic as does “ beautiful ” 
that of aesthetics or “ good” that of ethics. All sciences have 
truth as their goal; but logic is also concerned with it in a quite 
different way from this. It has much the same relation to truth 
as physics has to weight or heat. To discover truths is the task 
of all sciences ; it falls to logic to discern the laws of truth. The 
word “law” is used in two senses. When we speak of laws of 
morals or the state we mean regulations which ought to be 
obeyed but with which actual happenings are not always in 
conformity. Laws of nature are the generalization of natural 
occurrences with which the occurrences are always in accordance. 
It is rather in this sense that I speak of laws of truth. This is, 
to be sure, not a matter of what happens so much as of what is. 
Rules for asserting, thinking, judging, inferring, follow from the 
laws of truth. And thus one can very well speak of laws of 
thought too. But there is an imminent danger here of mixing 
different things up. Perhaps the expression “law of thought ” 
is interpreted by analogy with “ law of nature ”’ and the general- 
ization of thinking as a mental occurrence is meant by it. A 
law of thought in this sense would be a psychological law. And 
so one might come to believe that logic deals with the mental 
process of thinking and the psychological laws in accordance 
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with which it takes place. This would be a misunderstanding 
of the task of logic, for truth has not been given the place which 
is its due here. Error and superstition have causes just as much 
as genuine knowledge. The assertion both of what is false and 
of what is true takes place in accordance with psychological laws. 
A derivation from these and an explanation of a mental process 
that terminates in an assertion can never take the place of a 
proof of what is asserted. Could not logical laws also have 
played a part in this mental process? I do not want to 
dispute this, but when it is a question of truth possibility is not 
enough. For it is also possible that something not logical 
played a part in the process and deflected it from the truth. 
We can only decide this after we have discerned the laws of 
truth; but then we will probably be able to do without the 
derivation and explanation of the mental process if it is important 
to us to decide whether the assertion in which the process ter- 
minates is justified. In order to avoid this misunderstanding 
and to prevent the blurring of the boundary between psychology 
and logic, I assign to logic the task of discovering the laws of 
truth, not of assertion or thought. The meaning of the word 
“ true” is explained by the laws of truth. 

But first I shall attempt to outline roughly what I want to call 
true in this connexion. In this way other uses of our word may 
be excluded. It is not to be used here in the sense of “‘ genuine ” 
or “ veracious’”’, nor, as it sometimes occurs in the treatment of 
questions of art, when, for example, truth in art is discussed, 
when truth is set up as the goal of art, when the truth of a work 
of art or true feeling is spoken of. The word “true” is put in 
front of another word in order to show that this word is to be 
understood in its proper, unadulterated sense. This use too 
lies off the path followed here; that kind of truth is meant 
whose recognition is the goal of science. 

Grammatically the word “true” appears as an adjective. 
Hence the desire arises to delimit more closely the sphere in 
which truth can be affirmed, in which truth comes into the 
question at all. One finds truth affirmed of pictures, ideas, 
statements, and thoughts. It is striking that visible and audible 
things occur here alongside things which cannot be perceived 
with the senses. This hints that shifts of meaning have taken 
place. Indeed! Is a picture, then, as a mere visible and 
tangible thing, really true, and a stone, a leaf, not true? Obvi- 
ously one would not call a picture true unless there were an 
intention behind it. A picture must represent something. 
Furthermore, an idea is not called true in itself but only with 
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respect to an intention that it should correspond to something. 
It might be supposed from this that truth consists in the corre- 
spondence of a picture with what it depicts. Correspondence is a 
relation. This is contradicted, however, by the use of the word 
‘true’, which is not a relation-word and contains no reference 
to anything else to which something must correspond. If I do 
not know that a picture is meant to represent Cologne Cathedral 
then I do not know with what to compare the picture to decide 
on its truth. A correspondence, moreover, can only be perfect 
if the corresponding things coincide and are, therefore, not 
distinct things at all. It is said to be possible to establish the 
authenticity of a banknote by comparing it stereoscopically with 
an authentic one. But it would be ridiculous to try to compare 
a gold piece with a twenty-mark note stereoscopically. It 
would only be possible to compare an idea with a thing if the 
thing were an idea too. And then, if the first did correspond 
perfectly with the second, they would coincide. But this is not 
at all what is wanted when truth is defined as the correspondence 
of an idea with something real. For it is absolutely essential 
that the reality be distinct from the idea. But then there can 
be no complete correspondence, no complete truth. So nothing 
at all would be true ; for what is only half true is untrue. Truth 
cannot tolerate a more or less. But yet? Can it not be laid 
down that truth exists when there is correspondence in a certain 
respect ? But in which? For what would we then have to do 
to decide whether something were true? We should have to 
inquire whether it were true that an idea and a reality, perhaps, 
corresponded in the laid-down respect. And then we should be 
confronted by a question of the same kind and the game could 
begin again. So the attempt to explain truth as correspondence 
collapses. And every other attempt to define truth collapses 
too. For in a definition certain characteristics would have to 
be stated. And in application to any particular case the question 
would always arise whether it were true that the characteristics 
were present. So one goes round in a circle. Consequently, it 
is probable that the content of the word “true” is unique and 
indefinable. 

When one ascribes truth to a picture one does not really want 
to ascribe a property which belongs to this picture altogether 
independently of other things, but one always has something 
quite different in mind and one wants to say that that picture 
corresponds in some way to this thing. ‘‘ My idea corresponds to 
Cologne Cathedral ”’ is a sentence and the question now arises of 
the truth of this sentence. So what is improperly called the 
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truth of pictures and ideas is reduced to the truth of sentences. 
What does one call a sentence? A series of sounds; but only 
when it has a sense, by which is not meant that every series of 
sounds that has sense is a sentence. “And when we call a sentence \ 
‘true we really mean its sense is. From which it follows that it | 
is for the sense of a sentence that the question of truth arises in/ 

\ general,’ Now is the sense of a sentence an idea? In any case 
‘béing true does not consist in the correspondence of this sense 
with something else, for otherwise the question of truth would 
reiterate itself to infinity. 

Without wishing to give a definition, I call a thought something 
for which the question of truth arises. So I ascribe what is false 
to a thought just as much as what is true! So I can say: the 
thought is the sense of the sentence without wishing to say as 
well that the sense of every sentence is a thought. The thought, 
in itself immaterial, clothes itself in the material garment of a 
sentence and thereby becomes comprehensible to us. We say a 
sentence expresses a thought. 

A thought is something immaterial and everything material 
and perceptible is excluded from this sphere of that for which 
the question of truth arises. Truth is not a quality that corre- 
sponds with a particular kind of sense-impression. So it issharply 
distinguished from the qualities which we denote by the words 
“red ”’, “‘ bitter ’’, “ lilac-smelling’’. But do we not see that 
the sun has risen and do we not then also see that this is true ? 
That the sun has risen is not an object which emits rays that 
reach my eyes, it is not a visible thing like the sun itself. That 
the sun has risen is seen to be true on the basis of sense-impres- 
sions. But being true is not a material, perceptible property. 
For being magnetic is also recognized on the basis of sense- 
impressions of something, though this property corresponds as 
little as truth with a particular kind of sense-impressions. So 
far these properties agree. However, we need sense-impressions 
in order to recognize a body as magnetic. On the other hand, 


1Jn a similar way it has perhaps been said ‘a judgment is something 
which is either true or false’. In fact I use the word ‘thought’ in ap- 
proximately the sense which ‘judgment’ has in the writings of logicians. 
I hope it will become clear in what follows why I choose ‘ thought’. Such 
an explanation has been objected to on the ground that in it a distinction 
is drawn between true and false judgments which of all possible distinctions 
among judgments has perhaps the least significance. I cannot see that it 
is a logical deficiency that a distinction is given with the explanation. As 
far as significance is concerned, it should not by any means be judged 
as trifling if, as I have said, the word ‘true’ indicates the aim of 
logic. 
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when I find that it is true that I do not smell anything at this 
moment, I do not do so on the basis of sense-impressions. 

It may nevertheless be thought that we cannot recognize a 
property of a thing without at the same time realizing the thought 
that this thing has this property to be true. So with every 
property of a thing is joined a property of a thought, namely, 
that of truth. It is also worthy of notice that the sentence “I 
smell the scent of violets’ has just the same content as the 
sentence “it is true that I smell the scent of violets”. So it 
seems, then, that nothing is added to the thought by my ascrib- 
ing to it the property of truth. And yet is it not a great result 
when the scientist after much hesitation and careful inquiry, can 
finally say “‘ what I supposed is true”? The meaning of the 
word “true”’ seems to be altogether unique. May we not be 
dealing here with something which cannot, in the ordinary sense, 
be called a quality at all? In spite of this doubt I want first to 
express myself in accordance with ordinary usage, as if truth 
were a quality, until something more to the point is found. 

In order to work out more precisely what I want to call 
thought, I shall distinguish various kinds of sentences.!_ One 
does not want to deny sense to an imperative sentence, but this 
sense is not such that the question of truth could arise for it. 
Therefore I shall not call the sense of an imperative sentence a 
thought. Sentences expressing desires or requests are ruled out 
in the same way. Only those sentences in which we communicaté 
or state something come into the question. But I do not count 
among these exclamations in which one vents one’s feelings, 
groaning, sighing, laughing, unless it has been decided by some 
agreement that they are to communicate something. But how 
about interrogative sentences? In a word-question we utter 
an incomplete sentence which only obtains a true sense through 
the completion for which we ask. Word-questions are accord- 
ingly left out of consideration here. Sentence-questions are a 
different matter. We expect to hear “yes” or “no”. The 
answer “ yes’”’ means the same as an indicative sentence, for in 
it the thought that was already completely contained in the 
interrogative sentence is laid down as true. So a sentence- 
question can be formed from every indicative sentence. An 
exclamation cannot be regarded as a communication on this 


1T am not using the word ‘sentence’ here in a purely grammatical 
sense where it also includes subordinate clauses. An isolated subordinate 
clause does not always have a sense about which the question of truth 
can arise, whereas the complex sentence to which it belongs has such a 
sense. 
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account, since no corresponding sentence-question can be formed. 
‘An interrogative sentence and an indicative~oné contain the 
(wet thought ; but the indicative contains something else as 


well, namely, the assertion. The interrogative sentence contains 
things 


mething more too, namely a request./ Therefore two 
must be distinguished in an indicative sentence: the content, 
which it has in common with the corresponding sentence-question, 
and the assertion. The former is the thought, or at least contains 
the thought. So it is possible to express the thought without 
laying it down as true. Both are so closely joined in an indica- 
tive sentence that it is easy to overlook their separability. Con- 
sequently we may distinguish : 

(1) the apprehension of a thought—thinking; 

(2) the recognition of the truth of a thought—judgment,! 

(3) the manifestation of this judgment—assertion. 


We perform the first act when we form a sentence-question. An 
advance in science usually takes place in this way, first a thought 
is apprehended, such as can perhaps be expressed in a sentence- 
question, and, after appropriate investigations, this thought is 
finally recognized to be true. We declare the recognition of 
truth in the form of an indicative sentence. We do not have to 
use the word “ true” for this. And even when we do use it the 
real assertive force lies, not in it, but in the form of the indicative 
sentence and where this loses its assertive force the word “ true ” 
cannot put it back again. This happens when we do not speak 
seriously. As stage thunder is only apparent thunder and a 
stage fight only an apparent fight, so stage assertion is only 
apparent assertion. It is only acting, only fancy. In his part 
the actor asserts nothing, nor does he lie, even if he says some- 
thing of whose falsehood he is convinced. In poetry we have 
the case of thoughts being expressed without being actually put 
forward as true in spite of the form of the indicative sentence, 
although it may be suggested to the hearer to make an assenting 
judgment himself. Therefore it must still always be asked, 
about what is presented in the form of an indicative sentence, 


11t seems to me that thought and judgment have not hitherto been 
adequately distinguished. Perhaps language is misleading. For we have 
no particular clause in the indicative sentence which corresponds to the 
assertion, that something is being asserted lies rather in the form of the 
indicative. We have the advantage in German that main and subordinate 
clauses are distinguished by the word-order. In this connexion it is notice- 
able that a subordinate clause can also contain an assertion and that often 
neither main nor subordinate clause express a complete thought by them- 
selves but only the complex sentence does. 
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whether it really contains an assertion. And this question must 
be answered in the negative if the requisite seriousness is lacking. 
It is irrelevant whether the word “true” is used here. This 
explains why it is that nothing seems to be added to a thought 
by attributing to it the property of truth. 

An indicative sentence often contains, as well as a thought 
r and the assertion, a third component over which the assertion 
does not extend. This is often said to act on the feelings, the 
mood of the hearer or to arouse his imagination. Words like 
“alas”’ and “thank God” belong here. Such constituents of 
sentences are more noticeably prominent in poetry, but are 
seldom wholly absent from prose. They occur more rarely in 
mathematical, physical, or chemical than in historical expositions. 
What are called the humanities are more closely connected with 
poetry and are therefore less scientific than the exact sciences 
which are drier the more exact they are, for exact science is 
directed toward truth and only the truth. Therefore all con- 
stituents of sentences to which the assertive force does not reach 
do not belong to scientific exposition but they are sometimes 
7 hard to avoid, even for one who sees the danger connected with 

them. Where the main thing is to approach what cannot be 
grasped in thought by means of guesswork these components 
have their justification. The more exactly scientific an exposi- 
tion is the less will the nationality of its author be discernible 
and the easier will it be to translate. On the other hand, the 
constituents of language, to which I want to call attention here, 
make the translation of poetry very difficult, even make a com- 
¢ plete translation almost always impossible, for it is in precisely 
that in which poetic value largely consists that languages differ 

most. 

It makes no difference to the thought whether I use the word 
“horse” or “steed” or “cart-horse” or “mare”. The 
assertive force does not extend over that in which these words 

differ. What is called mood, fragrance, illumination in a poem, 
what is portrayed by cadence and rhythm, does not belong to 
the thought. 

Much of language serves the purpose of aiding the hearer’s 
understanding, for instance the stressing of part of a sentence by 
accentuation or word-order. One should remember words like 
“still” and “already” too. With the sentence “ Alfred has 
.- still not come ”’ one really says “‘ Alfred has not come” and, at 
the same time, hints that his arrival is expected, but it is only 





hinted. It cannot be said that, since Alfred’s arrival is not 
expected, the sense of the sentence is therefore false. The word 
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“but” differs from “and” in that with it one intimates that 
what follows is in contrast with what would be expected from 
what preceded it. Such suggestions in speech make no differ- 
ence to the thought. A sentence can be transformed by changing 
the verb from active to passive and making the object the 
subject at the same time. In the same way the dative may be 
changed into the nominative while “give” is replaced by 
“receive”’. Naturally such transformations are not indifferent 
in every respect; but they do not touch the thought, they do 
not touch what is true or false. If the inadmissibility of such 
transformations were generally admitted then all deeper logical 
investigation would be hindered. It is just as important to 
neglect distinctions that do not touch the heart of the matter 
as to make distinctions which concern what is essential. But 
what is essential depends on one’s purpose. To a mind con- 
cerned with what is beautiful in language what is indifferent to 
the logician can appear as just what is important. 

Thus the contents of a sentence often go beyond the thoughts 
expressed by it. But the opposite often happens too, that the 
mere wording, which can be grasped by writing or the gramo- 
phone does not suffice for the expression of the thought. The 
present tense is used in two ways: first, in order to give a date, 
second, in order to eliminate any temporal restriction where 
timelessness or eternity is part of the thought. Think, for 
instance, of the laws of mathematics. Which of the two cases 
occurs is not expressed but must be guessed. If a time indica- 
tion is needed by the present tense one must know when the 
sentence was uttered to apprehend the thought correctly. There- 
fore the time of utterance is part of the expression of the thought. 
If someone wants to say the same today as he expressed yesterday 
using the word “today”, he must replace this word with 
“yesterday ”’. Although the thought is the same its verbal 
expression must be different so that the sense, which would 
otherwise be affected by the differing times of utterance, is re- 
adjusted. The case is the same with words like “ here” and 
“there”. In all such cases the mere wording, as it is given in 
writing, is not the complete expression of the thought, but the 
knowledge of certain accompanying conditions of utterance, 
which are used as means of expressing the thought, are needed 
for its correct apprehension. The pointing of fingers, hand 
movements, glances may belong here too. The same utterance 
containing the word “I”’ will express different thoughts in the 
mouths of different men, of which some may be true, others 
false. 
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The occurrence of the word “I” in a sentence gives rise to 
some questions. 

Consider the following case. Dr. Gustav Lauben says, “I 
have been wounded”. Leo Peter hears this and remarks some 
days later, ‘“‘ Dr. Gustav Lauben has been wounded”. Does 

i this sentence express the same thought as the one Dr. Lauben 
7 uttered himself? Suppose that Rudolph Lingens were present 
when Dr. Lauben spoke and now hears what is related by Leo 
Peter. If the same thought is uttered by Dr. Lauben and Leo 
Peter then Rudolph Lingens, who is fully master of the language 
and remembers what Dr. Lauben has said in his presence, 
must now know at once from Leo Peter’s report that the 
same thing is under discussion. But knowledge of the lan- 
t guage is a separate thing when it is a matter of proper names. 
It may well be the case that only a few people associate a par- 
ticular thought with the sentence “Dr. Lauben has been 
wounded”. In this case one needs for complete understanding 
a knowledge of the expression “ Dr. Lauben”’. Now if both 
Leo Peter and Rudolph Lingens understand by “ Dr. Lauben ” 
2 the doctor who lives as the only doctor in a house known to both 
of them, then they both understand the sentence ‘“‘ Dr. Gustav 
Lauben has been wounded” in the same way, they associate 
the same thought with it. But it is also possible that Rudolph 
Lingens does not know Dr. Lauben personally and does not 
know that he is the very Dr. Lauben who recently said “I have 
been wounded’. In this case Rudolph Lingens cannot know 
that the same thing is in question. I say, therefore, in this 
case: the thought which Leo Peter expresses is not the same as 
that which Dr. Lauben uttered. 

Suppose further that Herbert Garner knows that Dr. Gustav 
Lauben was born on 13th September, 1875 in N.N. and this is 
not true of anyone else; against this, suppose that he does not 
know where Dr. Lauben now lives nor indeed anything about 
him. On the other hand, suppose Leo Peter does not know that 
Dr. Lauben was born on 13th September 1875, in N.N. Then 
/, as far as the proper name “‘ Dr. Gustav Lauben ” is concerned, 

Herbert Garner and Leo Peter do not speak the same language, 
since, although they do in fact refer to the same man with this 
name, they do not know that they do so. Therefore Herbert 
Garner does not associate the same thought with the sentence 
“Dr. Gustav Lauben has been wounded” as Leo Peter wants 
to express with it. To avoid the drawback of Herbert Garner’s 
and Leo Peter’s not speaking the same language, I am assuming 
that Leo Peter uses the proper name “ Dr. Lauben ” and Herbert 
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Garner, on the other hand, uses the proper name “ Gustav 
Lauben”’. Now it is possible that Herbert Garner takes the 
sense of the sentence “ Dr. Lauben has been wounded ” to be 
true while, misled by false information, taking the sense of the 
sentence ‘“‘ Gustav Lauben has been wounded” to be false. 
Under the assumptions given these thoughts are therefore dif- 
ferent. 

Accordingly, with a proper name, it depends on how whatever 
it refers to is presented. This can happen in different ways and 
every such way corresponds with a particular sense of a sentence 
eontaining a proper name. The different thoughts which thus 
result from the same sentence correspond in their truth-value, of 
course ; that is to say, if one is true then all are true, and if one 
is false then all are false. Nevertheless their distinctness must 
be recognized. So it must really be demanded that a single way 
in which whatever is referred to is presented be associated with 
every proper name. It is often unimportant that this demand 
should be fulfilled but not always. 

Now everyone is presented to himself in a particular and 
primitive way, in which he is presented to no-one else. So, 
when Dr. Lauben thinks that he has been wounded, he will 
probably take as a basis this primitive way in which he is pre- 
sented to himself. And only Dr. Lauben himself can grasp 
thoughts determined in this way. But now he may want to 
communicate with others. He cannot communicate a thought 
which he alone can grasp. Therefore, if he now says “I have 
been wounded ”’, he must use the “‘I”’ in a sense which can be 
grasped by others, perhaps in the sense of “ he who is speaking 
to you at this moment ”’, by doing which he makes the associated 
conditions of his utterance serve for the expression of his 
thought.1 

Yet there isa doubt. Is it at all the same thought which first 
that man expresses and now this one ? 

A person who is still untouched by philosophy knows first of 
all things which he can see and touch, in short, perceive with the 


1T am not in the happy position here of a mineralogist who shows his 
hearers a mountain crystal. I cannot put a thought in the hands of my 
readers with the request that they should minutely examine it from all 
sides. I have to content myself with presenting the reader with a thought, 
in itself immaterial, dressed in sensible linguistic form. The metaphorical 
aspect of language presents difficulties. The sensible always breaks in 
and makes expression metaphorical and so improper. So a battle with 
language takes place and I am compelled to occupy myself with language 
although it is not my proper concern here. I hope I have succeeded in 
making clear to my readers what I want to call a thought. 
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senses, such as trees, stones and houses, and he is convinced that 
another person equally can see and touch the same tree and the 
same stone which he himself sees and touches. Obviously no 
thought belongs to these things. Now can he, nevertheless, 
stand in the same relation to a person as to a tree ? 

Even an unphilosophical person soon finds it necessary to 
recognize an inner world distinct from the outer world, a world 
of sense-impressions, of creations of his imagination, of sensa- 
tions, of feelings and moods, a world of inclinations, wishes and 
decisions. For brevity I want to collect all these, with the 
exception of decisions, under the word “ idea ”’. 

Now do thoughts belong to this inner world? Are they ideas? 
They are obviously not decisions. How are ideas distinct from 
the things of the outer world? First : 

Ideas cannot be seen or touched, cannot be smelled, nor tasted, 
nor heard. 

I go for a walk with a companion. I see a green field, I have 
a visual impression of the green as well. I have it but I do not 
see it. 

Secondly: ideas are had. One has sensations, feelings, 
moods, inclinations, wishes. An idea which someone has belongs 
to the content of his consciousness. 

The field and the frogs in it, the sun which shines on them are 
there no matter whether I look at them or not, but the sense- 
impression I have of green exists only because of me, I am its 
bearer. It seems absurd to us that a pain, a mood, a wish should 
rove about the world without a bearer, independently. An 
experience is impossible without an experient. The inner 
world presupposes the person whose inner world it is. 

Thirdly : ideas need a bearer. Things of the outer world are 
however independent. 

My companion and I are convinced that we both see the same 
field ; but each of us has a particular sense-impression of green. 
I notice a strawberry among the green strawberry leaves. My 
companion does not notice it, he is colour-blind. The colour- 
impression, which he receives from the strawberry, is not notice- 
ably different from the one he receives from the leaf. Now does 
my companion see the green leaf as red, or does he see the red 
berry as green, or does he see both as of one colour with which 
I am not acquainted at all? These are unanswerable, indeed 
really nonsensical, questions. For when the word “ red ”’ does 
not state a property of things but is supposed to characterize 
sense-impressions belonging to my consciousness, it is only 
applicable within the sphere of my consciousness. For it is 
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impossible to compare my sense-impression with that of someone 
else. For that it would be necessary to bring together in one 
consciousness a sense-impression, belonging to one consciousness, 
with a sense-impression belonging to another consciousness. 
Now even if it were possible to make an idea disappear from one 
consciousness and, at the same time, to make an idea appear in 
another consciousness, the question whether it were the same 
idea in both would still remain unanswerable. It is so 
much of the essence of each of my ideas to be the content of 
my consciousness, that every idea of another person is, just as 
such, distinct from mine. But might it not be possible that my 
ideas, the entire content of my consciousness might be at the 
same time the content of a more embracing, perhaps divine, 
consciousness? Only if I were myself part of the divine con- 
sciousness. But then would they really be my ideas, would I 
be their bearer? This oversteps the limits of human under- 
standing to such an extent that one must leave its possibility 
out of account. In any case it is impossible for us as men to 
compare another person’s ideas with our own. I pick the straw- 
berry, I hold it between my fingers. Now my companion sees 
it too, this very same strawberry ; but each of us has his own 
idea. No other person has my idea but many people can see 
the same thing. No other person has my pain. Someone can 
have sympathy for me but still my pain always belongs to me 
and his sympathy to him. He does not have my pain and I do 
not have his sympathy. 

Fourthly : every idea has only one bearer; no two men have 
the same idea. 

For otherwise it would exist independently of this person and 
independently of that one. Is that lime-tree my idea? By 
using the expression “that lime-tree”’ in this question I have 
really already anticipated the answer, for with this expression I 
want to refer to what I see and to what other people can also 
look at and touch. There are now two possibilities. If my 
intention is realized when I refer to something with the expression 
“that lime-tree ” then the thought expressed in the sentence 
“ that lime-tree is my idea’ must obviously be negated. But 


if my intention is not realized, if I only think I see without 
really seeing, if on that account the designation “ that lime- 
tree’ is empty, then I have gone astray into the sphere of 
fiction without knowing it or wanting to. In that case neither 
the content of the sentence “ that lime-tree is my idea’ nor the 
content of the sentence “‘ that lime-tree is not my idea ”’ is true, 
for in both cases I have a statement which lacks an object. So 
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then one can only refuse to answer the question for the reason 
that the content of the sentence “ that lime-tree is my idea ”’ is 
a piece of fiction. I have, naturally, got an idea then, but I am 
not referring to this with the words “that lime-tree”. Now 
someone may really want to refer to one of his ideas with the 
words “ that lime-tree ’’. He would then be the bearer of that 
to which he wants to refer with those words, but then he would 
not see that lime-tree and no-one else would see it or be its 
bearer. 

I now return to the question: is a thought an idea? If the 
thought I express in the Pythagorean theorem can be recognized 
by others just as much as by me then it does not belong to the 
content of my consciousness, I am not its bearer; yet I can, 
nevertheless, recognize it to be true. However, if it is not the 
same thought at all which is taken to be the content of the 
Pythagorean theorem by me and by another person, one should 
not really say “the Pythagorean theorem” but “my Pytha- 
gorean theorem ’’, “ his Pythagorean theorem ”’ and these would 
be different ; for the sense belongs necessarily to the sentence. 
Then my thought can be the content of my consciousness and 
his thought the content of his. Could the sense of my Pytha- 
gorean theorem be true while that of his was false? I said that 
the word “ red ”’ was applicable only in the sphere of my con- 
sciousness if it did not state a property of things but was sup- 
posed to characterize one of my sense-impressions. Therefore 
the words “true” and “ false”, as I understand them, could 
also be applicable only in the sphere of my consciousness, if they 
were not supposed to be concerned with something of which I 
was not the bearer, but were somehow appointed to characterize 
the content of my consciousness. Then truth would be restricted 
to the content of my consciousness and it would remain doubtful 
whether anything at all comparable occurred in the consciousness 
of others. 

If every thought requires a bearer, to the contents of whose 
consciousness it belongs, then it would be a thought of this 
bearer only and there would be no science common to many, on 
which many could work. But I, perhaps, have my science, 
namely, a whole of thought whose bearer I am and another 
person has his. Each of us occupies himself with the contents 
of his own consciousness. No contradiction between the two 
sciences would then be possible and it would really be idle to 
dispute about truth, as idle, indeed almost ludicrous, as it would 
be for two people to dispute whether a hundred-mark note were 
genuine, where each meant the one he himself had in his pocket 
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and understood the word “ genuine ” in his own particular sense. 
If someone takes thoughts to be ideas, what he then recognizes 
to be true is, on his own view, the content of his consciousness 
and does not properly concern other people at all. If he were to . 
hear from me the opinion that a thought is not an idea he could 
not dispute it, for, indeed, it would not now concern him. ' 

So the result seems to be: thoughts are neither things of the 
outer world nor ideas. 

A third realm must be recognized. What belongs to this 
corresponds with ideas, in that it cannot be perceived by the 
senses, but with things, in that it needs no bearer to the contents 
of whose consciousness to belong. Thus the thought, for 
example, which we expressed in the Pythagorean theorem is 
timelessly true, true independently of whether anyone takes it 
to be true. It needs no bearer. It is not true for the first time 
when it is discovered, but is like a planet which, already before 
anyone has seen it, has been in interaction with other planets.1 

But I think I hear an unusual objection. I have assumed 
several times that the same thing that I see can also be observed 
by other people. But how could this be the case, if everything 
were only a dream? If I only dreamed I was walking in the 
company of another person, if I only dreamed that my com- 
panion saw the green field as I did, if it were all only a play 
performed on the stage of my consciousness, it would be doubtful 
whether there were things of the outer world at all. Perhaps 
the realm of things is empty and I see no things and no men, 
but have only ideas of which I myself am the bearer. An idea, 
being something which can as little exist independently of me 
as my feeling of fatigue, cannot be a man, cannot look at the 
same field together with me, cannot see the strawberry I am 
holding. It is quite incredible that I should really have only 
my inner world instead of the whole environment, in which I 
am supposed to move and to act. And yet it is an inevitable 
consequence of the thesis that only what is my idea can be the 
object of my awareness. What would follow from this thesis if 
it were true? Would there then be other men? It would 
certainly be possible but I should know nothing of it. For a 
man cannot be my idea, consequently, if our thesis were true, 
he also cannot be an object of my awareness. And so the ground 
would be removed from under any process of thought in which 





1 One sees a thing, one has an idea, one apprehends or thinks a thought. 
When one apprehends or thinks a thought one does not create it but only 
comes to stand in a certain relation, which is different from seeing a thing 
or having an idea, to what already existed beforehand. 
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I might assume that something was an object for another person 
as for myself, for even if this were to happen I should know 
nothing of it. It would be impossible for me to distinguish that 
of which I was the bearer from that of which I was not. In 
judging something not to be my idea I would make it the object 
of my thinking and, therefore, my idea. On this view, is there a 
green field? Perhaps, but it would not be visible to me. For if 
a field is not my idea, it cannot, according to our thesis, be an 
object of my awareness. But if it is my idea it is invisible, for 
ideas are not visible. I can indeed have the idea of a green 
field, but this is not green for there are no green ideas. Does a 
shell weighing a hundred kilogrammes exist, according to this 
view? Perhaps, but I could know nothing of it. If a shell is 
not my idea then, according to our thesis, it cannot be an object 
of my awareness, of my thinking. But if a shell were my idea, 
it would have no weight. I can have an idea of a heavy shell. 
This then contains the idea of weight as a part-idea. But this 
part-idea is not a property of the whole idea any more than 
Germany is a property of Europe. So it follows: 

Either the thesis that only what is my idea can be the object 
of my awareness is false, or all my knowledge and perception is 
limited to the range of my ideas, to the stage of my consciousness. 
In this case I should have only an inner world and I should 
know nothing of other people. 

It is strange how, upon such reflections, the opposites collapse 
into each other. There is, let us suppose, a physiologist of the 
senses. As is proper for a scholarly scientist, he is, first of all, 
far from supposing the things he is convinced he sees and touches 
to be his ideas. On the contrary, he believes that in sense- 
impressions he has the surest proof of things which are wholly 
independent of his feeling, imagining, thinking, which have no 
need of his consciousness. So little does he consider nerve- 
fibres and ganglion-cells to be the content of his consciousness 
that he is, on the contrary, rather inclined to regard his con- 
sciousness as dependent on nerve-fibres and ganglion-cells. He 
establishes that light-rays, refracted in the eye, strike the visual 
nerve-endings and bring about a change, a stimulus, there. Some 
of it is transmitted through nerve-fibres and ganglion-cells. 
Further processes in the nervous system are perhaps involved, 
colour-impressions arise and these perhaps join themselves to 
what we call the idea of a tree. Physical, chemical and physio- 
logical occurrences insert themselves between the tree and my 
idea. These are immediately connected with my consciousness 
but, so it seems, are only occurrences in my nervous system and 
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every spectator of the tree has his particular occurrences in his 
particular nervous system. Now the light-rays, before they 
enter my eye, may be reflected by a mirror and be spread further 
as if they came from a place behind the mirror. The effects on, 
the visual nerves and all that follows will now take place just as 
they would if the light-rays had come from a tree behind the 
mirror and had been transmitted undisturbed to the eye. So 
an idea of a tree will finally occur even though such a tree does 
not exist at all. An idea, to which nothing at all corresponds, 
can also arise through the bending of light, with the mediation 

_ of the eye and the nervous system. But the stimulation of the 
visual nerves need not even happen through light. If lightning 
strikes near us we believe we see flames, even though we cannot 
see the lightning itself. In this case the visual nerve is perhaps 
stimulated by electric currents which originate in our body in 
consequence of the flash of lightning. If the visual nerve is 
stimulated by this means, just as it would be stimulated by light- 
rays coming from flames, then we believe we see flames. It 
just depends on the stimulation of the visual nerve, it is in- 
different how that itself comes about. 

One can go a step further still. This stimulation of the visual 
nerve is not actually immediately given, but is only a hypo- 
thesis. We believe that a thing, independent of us, stimulates 
a nerve and by this means produces a sense-impression, but, 
strictly speaking, we experience only the end of this process 
which projects into our consciousness. Could not this sense- 
impression, this sensation, which we attribute to a nerve-stimula- 
tion, have other causes also, as the same nerve-stimulation can 
arise in different ways? If we call what happens in our con- 
sciousness idea, then we really experience only ideas but not 
their causes. And if the scientist wants to avoid all mere 
hypothesis, then only ideas are left for him, everything resolves 
into ideas, the light-rays, nerve-fibres and ganglion-cells from 
which he started. So he finally undermines the foundations of 
his own construction. Is everything an idea? Does everything 
need a bearer, without which it could have no stability? I have 
considered myself as the bearer of my ideas, but am I not an idea 
myself?_/ It seems to me as if I were lying in a deck-chair, as a (> 
I could see the toes of a pair of waxed boots, the front part of a 
pair of trousers, a waistcoat, buttons, part of a jacket, in par- 
ticular sleeves, two hands, the hair of a beard, the blurred out- 
line of a nose“ Am I myself this entire association of visual 
impressions, this total idea? It also seems to me as if I see a 
chair over there. It is an idea. I am not actually much dif- h 
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ferent from this myself, for am I not myself just an association 
f sense-impressions, an idea? But where then is the bearer of 
osé ideas? How do I come to single out one of these ideas 
ud. set it up as the bearer of the rest? Why must it be the idea 
which I choose to call “I”? Could I not just as well choose the 
one that I am tempted to call a chair? Why, after all, have a 
bearer for ideas at all? But this would always be something 
ssentially different from merely borne ideas, something inde- 
pendent, needing no extraneous bearer. If everything is idea, 
then there is no bearer of ideas. And so now, once again, I 
experience a change into the opposite. If there is no bearer of 
ideas then there are also no ideas, for ideas need a bearer without 
which they cannot exist. If there is no ruler, there are also no 
subjects. The dependence,. which I found myself induced to 
confer on the experience as opposed to the experient, is abolished 
if there is no more bearer. What I called ideas are then inde- 
pendent objects. Every reason is wanting for granting an 
exceptional position to that object which I call “I”. 

But is that possible? Can there be an experience without 
someone to experience it? What would this whole play be 
without an onlooker? Can there be a pain without someone 
who has it? Being experienced is necessarily connected with 
pain, and someone experiencing is necessarily connected with 
being experienced. But there is something which is not my 
idea and yet which can be the object of my awareness, of my 
thinking, I am myself of this nature. Or can I be part of the 
content of my consciousness while another part is, perhaps, an 
idea of the moon? Does this perhaps take place when I judge 
that I am looking at the moon? Then this first part would have 
a consciousness and part of the content of this consciousness 
would be I myself once more. And so on. Yet it is surely in- 
conceivable that I should be boxed into myself in +his way to 
infinity, for then there would not be only one I but infinitely 
many. I am‘not my own idea and if I assert something about 
myself, e.g. that I do not feel any pain at this moment, then my 
judgment concerns something which is not a content of my 
consciousness, is not my idea, that is me myself. Therefore 
that about which I state something is not necessarily my idea. 
But, someone perhaps objects, if I think I have no pain at the 
moment, does not the word ‘I’ nevertheless correspond with 
something in the content of my consciousness and is that not 
anidea? That maybe. A certain idea in my consciousness may 
be associated with the idea of the word ‘1’. But then it is an 
idea among other ideas and I am its bearer as I am the bearer of 
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the other ideas. I have an idea of myself but I am not identical | 
with this idea. What is a content of my consciousness, my 

idea, should be sharply distinguished from what is an object of > 
my thought. Therefore the thesis that only what belongs to 

the content of my consciousness can be the object of my aware- 

ness, of my thought, is false. 

Now the way is clear for me to recognize another person as 
well as to be an independent bearer of ideas. I have an idea of him 
but I do not confuse it with him himself. And if I state some- 
thing about my brother I do not state it about the idea that I (r 
have of my brother. 

The invalid who has a pain is the bearer of this pain, but the 
doctor in attendance who reflects on the cause of this pain is not 
the bearer of the pain. He does not imagine he can relieve the 
pain by anaesthetizing himself. An idea in the doctor’s mind | 
may very well correspond to the pain of the invalid but that is > 
not the pain and not what the doctor is trying to remove. The 
doctor might consult another doctor. Then one must distinguish: 
first, the pain whose bearer is the invalid, second, the first doctor’s 
idea of this pain, third, the second doctor’s idea of this pain. 

This idea does indeed belong to the content of the second doctor’s 
consciousness, but it is not the object of his reflection, it is rather 

an aid to reflection, as a drawing can be such an aid perhaps. 

Both doctors have the invalid’s pain, which they do not bear, 

as their common object of thought. It can be seen from this r 
that not only a thing but also an idea can be the common object 
of thought of people who do not have the idea. 

So, it seems to me, the matter becomes intelligible. If man 
could not think and could not take something of which he was 
not the bearer as the object of his thought he would have an 
inner world but no outer world. But may this not be based on 
a mistake? I am convinced that the idea I associate with the 
words ‘my brother’ corresponds to something that is not my 
idea and about which I can say something. But'may I not be 
making a mistake about this? Such mistakes do happen. We 
then, against our will, lapse into fiction. Indeed! By the step 
with which I secure an environment for myself I expose myself i 
to the risk of error. And here I come up against a further 
distinction between my inner and outer worlds. I cannot 
doubt that I have a visual impression of green but it is not so 
certain that I see a lime-leaf. So, contrary to widespread views, 
we find certainty in the inner world while doubt never altogether 
leaves us in our excursions into the outer world. It is difficult 
in many cases, nevertheless, to distinguish probability from F 
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certainty here, so we can presume to judge about things in the 
outer world. And we must presume this even at the risk of 
error if we do not want to succumb to far greater dangers. 

In consequence of these last considerations I lay down the 
following: not everything that can be the object of my under- 
standing is an idea. I, as a bearer of ideas, am not myself an 
idea. Nothing now stands in the way of recognizing other 
people to be bearers of ideas as I am myself. And, once given 
the possibility, the probability is very great, so great that it is 
in my opinion no longer distinguishable from certainty. Would 
there be a science of history otherwise? Would not every 
precept of duty, every law otherwise come to nothing? What 
would be left of religion? The natural sciences too could only 
be assessed as fables like astrology and alchemy. Thus the 
reflections I have carried on, assuming that there are other 
people besides myself who can take the same thing as the object 
of their consideration, of their thinking, remain essentially un- 
impaired in force. 

Not everything is an idea. Thus I can also recognize the 
thought, which other people can grasp just as much as I, as 
being independent of me. I can recognize a science in which 
many people can be engaged in research. We are not bearers 
of thoughts as we are bearers of our ideas. We do not have a 
thought as we have, say, a sense-impression, but we also do not 
see a thought as we see, say, a star. So it is advisable to choose 
a special expression and the word ‘ apprehend’ offers itself for 
the purpose. A particular mental capacity, the power of thought, 
must correspond to the apprehension + of thought. In thinking 
we do not produce thoughts but we apprehend them. For what 
I have called thought stands in the closest relation to truth. 
What I recognize as true I judge to be true quite independently 
of my recognition of its truth and of my thinking about it. 
That someone thinks it has nothing to do with the truth of a 
thought. ‘ Facts, facts, facts’ cries the scientist if he wants to 
emphasise the necessity of a firm foundation for science. What 
is a fact? A fact is a thought that is true. But the scientist 
will surely not recognise something which depends on men’s 
varying states of mind to be the firm foundation of science. 


1The expression ‘apprehend’ is as metaphorical as ‘ content of con- 
sciousness’. The nature of language does not permit anything else. 
What I hold in my hand can certainly be regarded as the content of my 
hand but is all the same the content of my hand in quite a different way 
from the bones and muscles of which it is made and their tensions, and is 
much more extraneous to it than they are. 
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The work of science does not consist of creation but of the 
discovery of true thoughts. The astronomer can apply a mathe- 
matical truth in the investigation of long past events which took 
place when on earth at least no one had yet recognized that 
truth. He can do this because the truth of a thought is time- 
less. Therefore that truth cannot have come into existence with 
its discovery. 

Not everything is an idea. Otherwise psychology would 
contain all the sciences within it or at least it would be the au 
highest judge over all the sciences. Otherwise psychology would 
rule over logic and mathematics. But nothing would be a 
greater misunderstanding of mathematics than its subordination 
to psychology. Neither logic nor mathematics has the task of 
investigating minds and the contents of consciousness whose 
bearer is a single person. Perhaps their task could be repre- 
sented rather as the investigation of the mind, of the mind not of 
minds. 

The apprehension of a thought presupposes someone who 
apprehends it, who thinks. He is the bearer of the thinking 
but not of the thought. Although the thought does not belong 
to the contents of the thinker’s consciousness yet something in 
his consciousness must be aimed at the thought. But this 
should not be confused with the thought itself. Similarly Algol 
itself is different from the idea someone has of Algol. 4 

The thought belongs neither to my inner world as an idea nor 
yet to the outer world of material, perceptible things. 

This consequence, however cogently it may follow from the 
exposition, will nevertheless not perhaps be accepted without 
opposition. It will, I think, seem impossible to some people 
to obtain information about something not belonging to the 
inner world except by sense-perception. Sense-perception 
indeed is often thought to be the most certain, even to be the 
sole, source of knowledge about everything that does not belong 
to the inner world. But with what right? For sense-impres- 
sions are necessary constituents of sense-perceptions and are a 
part of the inner world. In any case two men do not have the 
same, though they may have similar, sense-impressions. These 4 
alone do not disclose the outer world to us. Perhaps there is a 
being that has only sense-impressions without seeing or touching 
things. To have visual impressions is not to see things. How 
does it happen that I see the tree just there where I do see it? 
Obviously it depends on the visual impressions I have and on 
the particular type which occur because I see with two eyes. 
A particular image arises, physically speaking, on each of the 
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two retinas. Another person sees the tree in the same place. 
He also has two retinal images but they differ from mine. We 
must assume that these retinal images correspond to our im- 
pressions. Consequently we have visual impressions, not only 
not the same, but markedly different from each other. And yet 
we move about in the same outer world. Having visual impres- 
sions is certainly necessary for seeing things but not sufficient. 
What must still be added is non-sensible. And yet this is just 
what opens up the outer world for us; for without this non- 
sensible something everyone would remain shut up in his inner 
world. So since the answer lies in the non-sensible, perhaps 
something non-sensible could also lead us out of the inner world 
and enable us to grasp thoughts where no sense-impressions were 
involved. Outside one’s inner world one would have to dis- 
tinguish the proper outer world of sensible, perceptible things 
from the realm of the nonsensibly perceptible. We should 
need something non-sensible for the recognition of both realms 
but for the sensible perception of things we should need sense- 
impressions as well and these belong entirely to the inner world. 
So that in which the distinction between the way in which a 
thing and a thought is given mainly consists is something which 
is attributable, not to both realms, but to the inner world. Thus 
I cannot find this distinction to be so great that on its account 
it would be impossible for a thought to be given that did not 
belong to the inner world. 

The thought, admittedly, is not something which it is usual to 
call real. The world of the real is a world in which this acts on 
that, changes it and again experiences reactions itself and is 
changed by them. All this is a process in time. We will hardly 
recognize what is timeless and unchangeable as real. Now is 
the thought changeable or is it timeless? The thought we 
express by the Pythagorean theorem is surely timeless, eternal, 
unchangeable. But are there not thoughts which are true today 
but false in six months time? The thought, for example, that 
the tree there is covered with green leaves, will surely be false 
in six months time. No, for it is not the same thought at all. 
The words ‘ this tree is covered with green leaves’ are not suffi- 
cient by themselves for the utterance, the time of utterance is 
involved as well. Without the time-indication this gives we 
have no complete thought, i.e. no thought at all. Only a sentence 
supplemented by a time-indication and complete in every respect 
expresses a thought. But this, if it is true, is true not only today 
or tomorrow but timelessly. Thus the present tense in ‘ is true’ 
does not refer to the speaker’s present but is, if the expression 
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be permitted, a tense of timelessness. If we use the mere form 
of the indicative sentence, avoiding the word ‘ true’, two things 
must be distinguished, the expression ‘of the. thought and the 
assertion. The time-indication that may be contained in the 
sentence belongs only to the expression of the thought, while 
the truth, whose recognition lies in the form of the indicative 
sentence, is timeless. Yet the same words, on account of the 
variability of language with time, take on another sense, express 
another thought; this change, however, concerns only the 
linguistic aspect of the matter. 

And yet! What value could there be for us in the eternally 
unchangeable which could neither undergo effects nor have 
effect on us? Something entirely and in every respect inactive 
would be unreal and non-existent for us. Even the timeless, if 
it is to be anything for us, must somehow be implicated with the 
temporal. What would a thought be for me that was never , 
apprehended by me? But by apprehending a thought I come 
into a relation to it and it to me. It is possible that the same 
thought that is thought by me today was not thought by me 
yesterday. In this way the strict timelessness is of course 
annulled. But one is inclined to distinguish between essential 
and inessential properties and to regard something as timeless 
if the changes it undergoes involve only its inessential properties. 

A property of a thought will be called inessential which consists Y 
in, or follows from the fact that, it is apprehended by a thinker. 

How does a thought act? By being apprehended and taken 
to be true. This is a process in the inner world of a thinker 
which can have further consequences in this inner world and 
which, encroaching on the sphere of the will, can also make 
itself noticeable in the outer world. If, for example, I grasp 
the thought which we express by the theorem of Pythagoras, 
the consequence may be that I recognise it to be true and, 
further, that I apply it, making a decision which brings about 
the acceleration of masses. Thus our actions are usually pre- 
pared by thinking and judgment. And so thought can have an 
indirect influence on the motion of masses. The influence of 
one person on another is brought about for the most part by ; 
thoughts. One communicates a thought. How does this 
happen? One brings about changes in the common outside 
world which, perceived by another person, are supposed to 
induce him to apprehend a thought and take it to be true. Could 
the great events of world history have come about without the 
communication of thoughts? And yet we are inclined to regard 
thoughts as unreal because they appear to be without influence 
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on events, while thinking, judging, stating, understanding and 
the like are facts of human life. How much more real a hammer 
appears compared with a thought. How different the process 
of handing over a hammer is from the communication of a 
thought. The hammer passes from one control to another, it is 
gripped, it undergoes pressure and on account of this its density, 
the disposition of its parts, is changed in places. There is 
nothing of all this with a thought. It does not leave the control 
of the communicator by being communicated, for after all a 
person has no control over it. When a thought is apprehended, 
it at first only brings about changes in the inner world of the 
apprehender, yet it remains untouched in its true essence, since 
the changes it undergoes involve only inessential properties. 
There is lacking here something we observe throughout the 
order of nature: reciprocal action. Thoughts are by no means 
unreal but their reality is of quite a different kind from that of 
things. And their effect is brought about by an act of the thinker 
without which they would be ineffective, at least as far as we 
can see. And yet the thinker does not create them but must 
take them as they are. They can be true without being appre- 
hended by a thinker and are not wholly unreal even then, at 
least if they could be apprehended and by this means be brought 
into operation. 





II.—_REMEMBERING . 


By B. S. BENJAMIN 
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NOTHING is so uniquely personal to a man as his memories. Our 
inner lives revolve around their contemplation, and in guarding 
their privacy we seem almost to be protecting the very basis of 
our personalities. Most of our remembering is done in private 
and though we speak of sharing our memories with others there 
seems to be a sense in which we could no more share a memory 
than we could share a pain; the best that we can do is to try 
to describe it. Yet unlike pains and aches, feelings of anger or of 
amusement, there are no natural and public signs of memories. 
We do not have to learn how to keep our recollections private as 5 
we have to learn to suppress feelings of amusement, boredom 
and discomfort. To the prefatory expression “I. remember ”’ 
there seems to attach the aura of a voluntary disclosure about 
oneself. It would seem, then, natural and indeed essential to 
construe the concept of remembering upon the model of an 
avowal about one’s state of mind, about one’s inner and in- 
accessible experiences. It is indeed traditional to approach the 
concept of remembering as though it has this kind of logic ; in 
this paper I shall argue that such an approach is radically at fault. 
Although it is not my purpose either to examine particular 
theories of memory as they bear upon the problem, or to do 
justice to the literature in the field by subjecting it to detailed 
criticism, I shall attempt to mention what seem to me to be typical 
and mistaken moves made in analysing the concept. And I 
shall begin by considering Hume’s analysis as it is presented in ) 
the Treatise, because not only does it present in its purest form 
a thesis which I wish to attack, but it has exerted a powerful 
influence upon subsequent analyses of remembering. 
According to Hume, to remember something is to have a 
special kind of mental experience in the form of a mental image 
different from any other kind of image or idea. In part, of 
course, he was led to talk of ‘an idea of the memory’ by his 
faculty psychology, but it is important to notice that although 
the days of faculty psychology are over we still feel compelled to 
think of the memory in a not very dissimilar way. Although 
psychologists and neurologists still know practically nothing 
about the “‘ brain mechanism ’”’ which enables us to recall past 
experiences and previously acquired skills, it seems natural to ' 
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think of the memory as a unitary function of some sort, and from 
this it is easy to conclude that our memories, being the products 
of a’ single process, must in some way be stamped with the sign 
of their manufacture. This is one feature of the problem which 
suggests that the task set to any philosophical theory of memory 
is to detect those characteristics of the mental experience of 
remembering that will serve to isolate and define it. There is 
another puzzle which leads one in the sarfie direction. How do we 
know that certain of our images and thoughts are images of, and 
thoughts about, the past ? How do we know, if we are trying to 
remember say the look of a town, that none of the images we can 
summon are right, that none of them are memory images, and 
then, suddenly, that this one is a memory image ? 

Hume’s general concept of the mind as an entity which can 
perceive only its own thoughts, inevitably suggested an answer 
to these questions, which also did justice to the solution suggested 
by a faculty psychology. For if one holds that a second order 
perception is involved in all thinking, it is natural to apply to this 
second order perceiving an analysis that is obvious and seems 
perfectly adequate to account for certain features of first order 
perception. The commonplace that one defines words referring 
to physical objects by attempting to isolate those features of a 
physical object that are necessary and unique to it was applied 
by Hume to the “‘ objects’ of second order perception. The 
impressions of sense, the ideas of memory and the ideas of imagin- 
ation differ from each other, he said, with respect to their strength 
and vivacity, hence perception (first order), remembering and 
imagining may be defined in terms of relative strength and 
vivacity. 

Professor Ryle has mentioned the absurdities involved in the 
classical theory of second order perception, but it is worth pointing 
out here that the difficulties involved in talking of perceiving an 
impression of sense (or a sense datum) are not by any means so 
obviously involved in talking about perceiving one’s mental image. 
Most students, when they first read Hume, are struck by the 
strangeness of his suggesting that the impressions of sense differ 
from the images of memory only in degree, in a way that they 
do not think it strange to suggest that the images of memory and 
those of imagination might so differ. This is not surprising, 
for although no one has quite been able to describe how one 
should set about obeying a request to attend to one’s impression 
of sense or sense datum of an object, as distinct from looking 
at the object itself, everyone knows how to attend to a mental 
image of an object. In ordinary discourse we use the verbs 
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of perception in this second order sense quite naturally, as when 
we speak of hearing the tune we heard last night or of seeing the 
accident as clearly as if it were occurring in front of one’s eyes, and 
only a philosopher would feel obliged to supply inverted commas 
for the verbs in this use. Furthermore, not only can one 
describe the contents of an image but one can also discriminate 
between and report upon properties of the image as a whole ; for 
example, upon its comparative vividness, intensity, blurriness, 
definition, and so on. I conclude, then, that when Hume 
suggested that the images of memory and those of imagination 
differ intrinsically in respect of their relative strength and 
vivacity, he was not making a suggestion that is difficult to 
understand and implausible in the way that his similar remarks 
about the impressions of sense are. _ 

It is generally agreed, however, that the characteristics of 
strength and vivacity of an image fail to mark off unambiguously 
our rememberings from our imaginings. For quite often the 
images of our imaginings and fantasies are very much more 
vivacious and vivid than are many of our memory images. 
Usually this standard criticism of Hume’s theory is made with the 
suggestion, explicit or implied, that if only we were sufficiently 
attentive and ingenious we could discern what combination of 
characteristics invariably attend our rememberings and are absent 
when we are imagining. A number have been suggested, e.g. 
that our rememberings are accompanied by a feeling of familiarity, 
that this feeling makes us apply the concept of pastness to the © 
image, and so on, though I think it is rarely suggested that such 
characteristics provide the criteria of remembering as Hume 
maintained his did. The trouble with this criticism is that it 
fails to expose the real nature of Hume’s failures and in fact it 
simply encourages speculations which must prove equally 
inadequate. 

Hume’s theory of remembering is the purest example of what 
I might call the mental datum theory: that to remember is to 
have a certain sort of mental datum or experience, and to tell 
others what one remembers is to inform them of the details of 
this datum (usually thought to be an image). So far in this paper 
I have been chiefly concerned to point out considerations which 
make this a natural theory to put forward. I wish now to show 
that it is an impossible thesis to maintain in any form. 

No first person statement that asserts an inner experience 
like the possession of an image, a certain sort of feeling or sensa- 
tion, can be corrected by a third person. It must be accepted 
as true or rejected as a lie; it cannot be shown to be mistaken. 
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If I say that I have a vivid image of a tree before me, my hearers 
can, in principle, disbelieve me on the grounds that I am lying, 
though it is very difficult to imagine what such grounds might be. 
But it would make no sense to accuse me of being mistaken 
about the matter. The concept of mistake only applies to cases 
where it is both theoretically possible to obtain independent 
evidence on the matter and to explain how the mistake arose. 
There is no way at present known of obtaining evidence independ- 
ent of a man’s word as to whether or not he has a mental image 
of the sort he claims to have. It is sometimes suggested, indeed, 
that avowals of one’s state of mind or body are in principle 
incorrigible and hence self-certifying. But I suggest this is 
an incorrect way of stating the point. We are under no logical 
obligation to accept the truth of an avowal and avowals of certain 
types of inner experience are regarded as corrigible by indirect 
evidence. To mention only one example, claims to be in pain are 
sometimes rejected on the evidence of medical authorities when 
there is a recognised correlation between the described pain and 
a physiologically morbid condition. But malingerers are lying, 
not mistaken. The important logical difference between state- 
ments about one’s inner and private experiences and statements 
about the external and public world does not run along the 
cleavage line of corrigible and incorrigible assertions, but along 
the gap separating claims that may be true, mistaken or deceitful, 
and those that can only be true or deceitful. 

Sometimes, like George IV, people have entirely delusive 
memory experiences ; more frequently, they claim to remember 
something when there is independent evidence to show that they 
must be mistaken in so thinking. It is this fact that theories 
of memory like Hume’s cannot account for. It is plain that on 
Hume’s theory one must have either veridical memories or be 
lying, for no one can be mistaken as to whether or not he has 
an image of a certain strength and vivacity. This is the point at 
which the analogy between first and second order perception 
ceases to hold. We can explain how we made the mistake of 
taking an overcoat on the floor to be the body of a man : the light 
was bad, we had lost our spectacles, we were too far away to see 
properly. But one needs no light by which to see a mental image, 
no oculist can attend to the defects of the inner eye, and try as we 
may we can neither approach nor retreat from our images. We 
use no organs to detect our images, states of mind and sensations ; 
they are separated from us by no medium ; there is no mechanism 
to go wrong ; there is no inference made into which error could 
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The absurd necessity that Hume’s theory would impose upon 
us of declaring to be a liar anyone who thought himself to be 
remembering when he was not, clearly foliows equally from any 
revised version of the theory. There are no special images, 
accompanying feelings of familiarity, or intense convictions that 
one is truly remembering and so on, from the experiencing of 
which it follows conclusively that one is indeed remembering. 
This follows from the fact that any claim to remember, no matter 
how confidently it may be based upon the possession of clear and 
distinct images, feelings of familiarity and so on, may in principle 
be falsified by evidence of a non-subjective kind. For instance, 
I may be absolutely certain that I can remember meeting a friend 
in the street yesterday. Yet, if it were proved that the friend 
whom I thought I remembered meeting had been at that time a 
hundred miles away, I would have to accept the fact that I could 
not possibly remember meeting him and that I must have 
imagined the occurrence. It follows from this corrigibility of 
claims to remember, that no mental datum or combination of 
mental data can possibly function as sufficient criteria of remem- 
bering as the Humean type of theory suggests they do. Or, to 
put the point in the way I have been doing, one can only maintain 
the enterprise of taking mental data to be sufficient criteria at 
the expense of rendering it impossible to talk of people making 
honestly mistaken memory claims. 

It is well worth noticing that mental data ofthe type I have been 
considering do not function as necessary criteria of remembering 
either. Hume’s doctrine that one remembers 7f one has an image 
of a certain kind has only recently been abandoned in the face of 
a mass of psychological evidence to the contrary. Indeed, some 
would seem to have abandoned the memory-image theory with 
the poignant reluctance of the theorist confronted with impossibly 
indigestible facts. The facts are certainly indigestible, but the 
weak points in a conceptual analysis (which every philosophical 
theory of memory should be) may be detected independently of 
experimental evidence, and in this case one can certainly show 
without recourse to experimental evidence that the possession 
of mental imagery is not a necessary condition (or criterion) of 
remembering. For example, if a barrister conducting a cross- 
examination attempted to throw doubt on the reliability of a 
witness’s memory by demonstrating, per impossibile, that the 
witness’s account was unaccompanied by mental imagery, no 
one in the court would understand his point at all. We have 
tests to decide orto help us decide whether or not people remember 
and some of these are tests for the presence or absence of necessary 
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conditions, but the possession or lack of possession of images is 
not one of these tests. 

By substituting for ‘ mental image’ any other mental datum 
in the example above, one can see similarly that no specific 
mental datum need be present before one can be said to 
remember. 

To avoid misunderstanding, it should be mentioned that 
of course these arguments do not apply to any non-introspectible 
concomitant of remembering, e.g. such as a certain pattern of 
neural discharge. It may well be discovered that phenomena of 
this kind are necessary to remembering, but non-introspectible or 
unconscious mental phenomena in the nature of the case do not, 
and could not, usefully function as criteria of remembering, 
which is the point in question. 

Modern versions of the memory image theory avoid the 
notorious flaw in Hume’s theory by attempting to account for 
the fact of honest but mistaken memory claims. The core of 
the modified version is the suggestion that a memory image is a 
representative image of a past perceptual experience, and when 
one makes an honest mistake of memory one is faithfully reporting 
or observing an image that fails to represent the past experience. 
This is unobjectionable so far as it goes, but if the argument 
above, showing that images have no necessary role in remember- 
ing, is correct, it follows that this theory fails to expose any part 
of the logical structure of the concept at all, and merely describes 
a phenomencn that may or may not take place. 

It is, furthermore, obvious that anyone who assigns to the 
memory-image a central role in the analysis of remembering 
must explain the connexion or lack of connexion between our 
rememberings when memory-images naturally are likely to 
occur, as in our memories of places and faces, and those when 
they are not, as for instance when we remember how to tie a 
running bowline or the first four lines of Paradise Lost. 

It is worth considering one such attempted explanation, 
made by Professor Broad in The Mind and Its Place in Nature. 
In a chapter entitled “ Memory ”’ in that work he says that the 
word “memory ”’ is highly ambiguous in the sense of covering 
“a number of very different acts’’; thus we use the verb “to 
remember ”’ in different senses when we speak of remembering a 
set of nonsense-syllables, a poem, a proposition in Euclid, how 
to swim, and people and places, because in each case what we 
remember differs from the others. Given this technique of 
discriminating different senses of the verb “to remember ”’, 
Broad is able to declare the sense in which we remember past 
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perceptual experiences (when imaging is most likely normally to 
occur), to be different from other cases, most of which, he suggests, 
can be called instances of remembering only by courtesy. 

Professor Broad’s contention that ‘remembering’ is an 
ambiguous word which has many senses would be of the first 
importance if true. There are, however, several reasons for 
denying its truth, at least in the form in which he presents 
it. In the first place it is plainly incorrect to assert that, for 
example, in the claims ‘I remember her face’, ‘I remember 
her name and telephone number ’, ‘ I remember how to rhumba ’, 
one could possibly mistake what was being claimed, through an 
ambiguity of ‘remember ’, in the way that one might mistake 
or misunderstand the claim ‘I have been to the bank’. Neither 
is it apparent that more subtle distinctions of sense are involved 
as in ‘I feel a penny ’, ‘I feel sick’ and ‘I feel happy’. The 
differences of sense involved in the latter cases can be indicated 
by the blatant inappropriateness of certain questions asked of 
one or more of the claims, which are quite appropriate if asked 
of others, e.g. what is the location of what you feel ? what did 
you feel it with? and so on. But Broad does not elicit dis- 
tinctions of sense in the verb ‘to remember ’ in the same straight- 
forward way. Instead, he first states an implied analysis of the 
concept of remembering from which distinctions can be seen to 
follow, by declaring that remembering is an act, and then not 
unreasonably concludes that the very different activities involved 
in, e.g. remembering how to swim (bodily activity), the lines of a 
poem (rote activity), someone’s face (the mental activity of 
having an image), and so on, must be reflected in different senses 
of the word we use to refer to these differing acts. But such 
distinctions rest upon the highly contentious assertion that 
remembering is the name of an act or set of different acts, and is 
in no way a straight-forward statement about usage as the 
previous examples were. Indeed, the implausible conclusion 
which follows from this theory, and which Professor Broad draws, 
that there is no connexion whatever between the senses of 
‘remember ’ elicited, might be taken as prima facie evidence 
of its falsity. 

The only way to decide whether remembering and its cognates 
are radically multivocal, or substantially univocal as I wish to 
maintain, is to re-analyse the concept to see whether or not a 
uniform core of meaning is preserved in its use in different con- 
texts. This I shall attempt to do, and in the course of my 
argument it will, I think, become quite clear that it is not possible 
to construe remembering as an act, except of course in the 
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entirely empty sense in which one might say that every active 
verb must denote an act. 

‘Before I proceed to this analysis something further is needed 
to do justice to at least one of the points which Broad wished to 
make. For anyone, irrespective of whether or not he takes 
remembering to be simply an activity, might well be greatly 
struck by the difference between remembering a past perceptual 
experience, and remembering a poem or how to swim. The 
difference seems to lie in the fact that whereas it in no way seems 
necessary for one’s remembering the lines of a poem or how to 
swim to be accompanied by introspectible mental experiences, 
it is difficult to understand how one could remember a perceptual 
experience without an experience analogous to the original one 
taking place. For example, what would it be like to remember 
the very tones of a voice without in some sense hearing the voice 
again, or to recollect in detail the view up the High from Magdalen 
Bridge without seeing it in one’s mind’s eye? Then again, when 
one goes over the events of the day one usually does so not by 
telling oneself the story of what occurred but by seeing, hearing 
and feeling again in memory fragments of one’s perceptual 
experiences, in short, by a sort of reliving of the day’s events. 
What I shall call, for want of a better phrase, reliving, is un- 
deniably typical of our remembering of perceptual experiences, 
and the memory-image theory is an attempt to do justice to this 
fact, as also is Broad’s assertion that remembering has different 
senses. 

Whether the phenomenon of reliving is marked by a dis- 
tinction in sense of ‘remember’ is a question that may be 
decided the better when the remaining analysis has been made. 
It is fairly obvious, however, that the notion of reliving is capable 
far better than that of a memory image of accommodating the 
recall of non-visual perceptual experiences and, hence, that the 
memory-image theory has the trivial defect of over-narrowness. 
What is less obvious is whether the argument against the memory- 
image theory presented earlier has equal weight against the 
broader reliving theory. 

It is certainly no more a standard test of remembering to 
enquire whether a person is in some way reliving what he claims 
to remember, than it is to enquire if he has an image of it. But 
one might now feel tempted to argue that it does not follow from 
the fact that this is not a standard test, that reliving is never- 
theless not a necessary ingredient of remembering past experi- 
ences. We may investigate this possibility by setting up the 
hypothetical case of a man who was perfectly well able to describe 
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his past perceptual experiences and yet denied that he underwent 
the experience of reliving in any way at all. Some people might 
wish to argue that he must be reliving the experiences he describes 
—otherwise how could he describe them? and that either he fails 
to understand what we mean by the phrases ‘ reliving ’, ‘ seeing 
or hearing vividly in recollection ’ and so on, or that he undergoes 
his reliving in a very curious way (as, for example, some hold that 
people with freakish ability to calculate in their heads must 
perform sums terribly fast and unbeknown to themselves).? 

It would take us too far off the course this paper must follow 
to consider the really interesting points this argument involves. 
Two, however, may be noted. First, the ability to image sensory 
experiences does vary widely from person to person, so the dis- 
agreement may well have a factual basis.?» Second, it is a genuine 
puzzle sometimes to know what is to count as.an image. For 
instance, what the writer presumes is his memory image of the 
High from Magdalen Bridge is so fleeting, blurred and thin that, 
if, as it were, it could be captured for the requisite time, it would 
undoubtedly prove impossible to draw it ; yet he can describe the 
view to himself and others. Would this count as an image, a 
reliving ? One tends to put an end to such a question, I think, 
by wearily agreeing that it must be an image. 

The really important point at issue, though, may be decided, 
whether or not this preliminary question can be. If reliving is 
a necessary condition of remembering a past experience, then, 
were we to find someone who could describe to himself and to 
others his experiences without any reliving of them, it would 
have to follow that he was not really remembering. Ido not think 
that this point could be sustained. Our subject would give a 
perfectly adequate memory-performance ; he would pass all the 
standard tests of remembering; we could not even say that 
he is not good at remembering, in the usual sense of the phrase. 
All that we could say of him is that he does his remembering in a 
curious fashion, and, at the most, that remembering is for us a 
much richer experience than it is for him, that, perhaps, it means 
more to us than it does to him. But the phrase ‘ means more ’ in 
this context has somewhat the same force that it has in the 
observation that doing addition means more to me than it does 
to a bank teller; we both add, but whereas his answers come 

1A phenomenon interesting in this connexion is reported in a recent 
note on “Loss of Visualisation’? by Sir Russell Brain, Proc. of the Royal 
Society of Medicine, April 1954, Vol. 47, No. 4. 

* An informative and brief account of such differences is given in ‘‘ The 


Measurement of Mental Images” by P. L. Short, Penguin Science News, 
No. 24. 
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almost automatically, I reach mine by means of agonised and 
laborious little sums. 

If only because we are taught to add, there is little temptation 
for us to confuse our personal methods of doing it with the notion 
of adding itself. It is perhaps largely because remembering is a 
natural phenomenon, something which we do not have to learn, 
that we feel ourselves to be authorities on the subject and that our 
personal methods and techniques will have some necessary 
connexion with the logical structure of the concept. But a 
concept used in public discourse could not be so dependent upon 
the vagaries of private experiences, the nature of which, as we 
have seen, it is not even easy to describe. For it to have a stand- 
ard meaning its use must be standardised, and reference to the 
experiences of reliving undergone by individuals, plainly, could 
hardly be suitable for this. In fact, because of our preoccupation 
with our experiences of remembering, we tend to simply ignore the 
standard uses to which we put the concept in our discourse. It 
is to these that we must now turn. 

I referred earlier to the fact that a claim to remember is in 
principle falsifiable or verifiable by observations which are in no 
way connected with the state of mind of the person making the 
claim. The following example illustrates still further points of 
difference between the logic of statements about one’s state of 
mind and statements containing the verb ‘to remember’ or its 
cognates. But this is incidental to the present purpose of the 
example, which is to provide further material for the study of how 
the concept actually behaves when used in discourse. Suppose 
two men, each of whom is thoroughly acquainted with the painting 
of acertain artist. This artist has painted a view familiar to each, 
and one man has seen the painting and the other has neither seen 
it nor had it described. Now suppose we ask each man to try 
and picture the painting to himself and then to tell us what the 
painting is like. The man who has seen the painting before will 
probably claim to remember it, and we can test his claim by 
getting him to describe it to us. Should his statement be such that 
it would count as a description of the painting, it must be allowed 
that he remembers it. Should his statement not be a description 
of the painting,’ orshould he be unable even to begin a description, 
we would have to declare that he did not remember the painting ; 
in the first case that either he was guessing or confusing the 
painting with another one ; in the second, unless he suffered from 


1 What would count or not count as a description in this type of context 
will be discussed later. 
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a speech defect or the painting was such that a verbal description 
presented great difficulty, simply that he had failed to remember it. 
We could hardly expect the other man to be able to describe the 
painting, but it is just possible that, knowing the scene and being 
familiar with the artist’s ‘ vision ’, palette and so on, he could tell 
us sufficiently well what the painting was like. But even were his 
answer to be in substance exactly the same as that of the man who 
remembered the painting, and even if both were to have similar 
mental pictures, the second man would not be remembering the 
painting but guessing what it was like, and even if he were 
honestly to believe himself to be remembering it, it could not 
follow that he was. Alternatively, if the first man had quite 
forgotten that he had seen the picture and had then told us what 
it was like, thinking he was guessing, we should be forced to declare 
that in fact he was remembering the picture although he was 
unaware that he was doing so. 

The obvious point which this example. illustrates is the in- 
dependence between on the one hand, the state of mind, mental 
imagery and so on, of the person who claims to remember or not 
remember the painting and, on the other, the factors which, on 
appeal, decide whether the claim is to be accepted or rejected and 
reformulated as a guess or an imagining. As was mentioned 
earlier, that memory claims are verifiable in principle by 
recourse to publicly ascertainable facts! indicates a marked 
difference between the logic of these assertions and those reporting 
a mental experience. An even more striking distinction lies in 
the fact that if a claim to remember is rejected in toto, it is im- 
mediately reclassified, as for instance ‘ you couldn’t remember 
such an occurrence because it never took place; you must have 
imagined it or guessed it or made it up’. Each of us has been 
subject to such corrections and unquestionably we were not being 
convicted of linguistic incompetence ; neither, as we have seen, 
could it be for mistaking the nature of our (conscious) mental 
experience. What sort of mistake, then, were we committing ? 

An answer suggests itself most strongly when one notices the 
way in which rejected memory-claims are corrected: you 
didn’t remember, you imagined, dreamt, guessed it, and so on. 
We use these forms of emendation when certain of the conditions 
which must be fulfilled before remembering can take place, have 


1This is not always possible, of course, e.g. when we remember our 
dreams, feelings and so on. But we treat our memories of such things 
as though they are verifiable independently, in as much as everyone would 
admit that it is possible that his memory of, e.g. his dream, is mistaken 
or faulty. 
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not been fulfilled; for example, when someone claims to 
remember seeing an occurrence which in fact never took place, or, 
if it did, which he could not have been in a position to witness. In 
such a case, the statement presented as a memory-claim or the 
unexpressed thought which is taken to be a memory, cannot have 
come to mind as a result of the memory process, 7.e. as the 
retention of past experience, for the experience never took place. 
To correct the claim with ‘you must have imagined, dreamt, 
guessed it’, and so on, answers the question which the denial 
that remembering took place poses, namely, How then did he 
come to think of it? by ascribing to him a mental process different 
to the one originally claimed. 

I think that it would be true to say that the everyday view of 
remembering is simply that it is the final stage of a causal process 
and that the memory is some sort of causal device or mechanism, 
The fact that in our language remembering is opposed by other 
process words like imagining, guessing, inventing, making-up, 
dreaming, and so on, is itself evidence of this belief. The view 
that remembering should be thought of as part of a causal process 
is, of course, fundamental to psychology and to neurologists 
attempting to find the brain mechanism responsible for the 
phenomenon. The process view also underlies the extensions 
made to the concept of memory when, under the influence of the 
new evolutionary biology, the notion was applied to races and 
groups, or in our own day when we apply it to inanimate objects 
capable of certain involved causal processes, as when we speak of 
calculating machines having a memory. 

The fact that it makes some sense (although also different 
senses) to talk of human memory, race memory, machine memory 
and so on, indicates how central to the concept of memory is the 
process-analysis. Add to this the point that if we are to explain 
the phenomenon of memory we undoubtedly have to assume that 
a process of some sort is responsible, and one is led to enquire 
whether the analysis of remembering into a process-concept may 
not solve the problems which the analyses so far mentioned have 
been unable to meet. For one thing, reference to an underlying 
mental process provides a common factor in our use of the memory 
words over a wide range of differing contexts, and would thus 
appear to explain our usage. For another, it would seem to 
avoid the difficulty raised by honest but mistaken memory- 
claims, as there is no reason why privileged access should extend 
to unconscious mental processes. 

There is, however, something very curious entailed by this 
suggestion. On the one hand, even now very little is known about 
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the processes involved in human memory.’ On the other, it is 
frequently possible to establish with certainty that a person 
remembers something. The consequence of the process analysis 
would be, then, that we can establish with certainty that on oc- 
casions the working of an assumed and unknown process has taken 
place. It also involves the novel information that when we claim 
to remember, what we are really claiming is that we are under- 
going a certain mental process. If this were so it is undoubtedly 
true that the vast majority of people when they claim to remember 
something, simply do not know what it is that they are claiming. 

These conclusions are quite unacceptable. But the difficulties 
involved in construing the concept as a process concept do not 
necessitate the equally unpalatable course of maintaining that it 
is not a process concept. The assertion that a person remembers 
something does involve, or is taken to involve, the ascription to 
that person of a certain mental process undergone. But it also 
involves far more, and that of a character vastly more important 
to the purposes of everyday life in which the concept finds employ- 
ment. In its constant everyday use it finds employment, I 
suggest, as one of a group of concepts which we use to classify 
statements according to their truth-value. 

The group described earlier as process concepts opposed to 
remembering likewise serve the same purpose. But the prop- 
erties which, in the previous context, it was natural to assume 
were properties belonging to the utterer of a statement—that he 
is guessing, imagining, inventing, dreaming, etc.—I wish now.to 
point out are properties which, in the first place, belong to the 
statement itself. 

A statement is classified as a guess when it is not backed by 
evidence which would yield it as a conclusion ; an inference when 
it is so backed ; an invention, story, dream or imagining when 
it bears no relation, descriptive or evidential, to the facts which 
it purports to be about, when the statement is presented as a 
claim to remember. (To preface a statement with, e.g. ‘ this 
story ’, ‘my dream ’, etc., is to declare that it does not purport 
to be about any facts.) These rough summaries, which are not 
meant to be characterisations let alone definitions, serve to bring 
out two points. First, that to classify a statement under any one 
of these or similar heads is tolabel it with regard to its truth-value. 


1There are, of course, highly informed speculations about its nature. 
See, e.g. The Neurophysiological Basis of Mind, by J. C. Eccles, Oxford. 
For a discussion of certain special difficulties that accounts of the nature 
of the memory mechanism must face, see, ‘‘ In Search of the Engram ” by 
K. 8S. Lashley, S.L.B. Symposia, vol. IV, Academic Press, N.Y., 1950. 
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Second, that it is, so to speak, to write upon the label the support 
or lack of it which the statement possesses. Thus the labelling of 
an assertion as a guess informs people that the support or grounds 
backing the assertion is of a certain kind, and that although 
the information asserted is unlikely to be true, it just may be so 
(it may be a shrewd guess). Though the remaining process verbs 
I mentioned, and the far larger set that I have not mentioned, 
would each need individual treatment (which I shall shortly give 
in the case of remembering) in order to demonstrate that they are 
used to classify assertions, the sample that I have given is suffi- 
cient to indicate the nature of this linguistic function. It may be 
observed that it is clearly necessary in the interests of efficient 
communication that we should apprise one another, where 
possible, of the logical status of the assertions we make. The 
enormous difficulties and frustrations reported by people who 
have experienced living in primitive societies where such dis- 
tinctions are not made is sufficient witness of this. On the other 
hand, except in certain rare instances, it is not apparent that the 
constant exchange of autobiographical prefaces to our remarks 
would be particularly useful or interesting. The man who 
purveys information solely about himself is a bore. 

Although the fact that it is grammatically correct to refer the 
actions denoted by active verbs to the actor (I guess, he guesses, 
etc.) clearly plays a large part in leading us to misconstrue 
sentences containing verbs of the group which concerns us simply 
as sentences giving information about the actor, this linguistic 
fact is not the whole of the matter. Even though the logical pro- 
priety of employing active verbs at all in these contexts might 
now seem dubious, it equally seems unavoidable. On the one 
hand, that the making of assertions or the thinking of thoughts 
of logically different kinds necessarily involves a doing or activity 
seems guaranteed by the “ causal principle ”’ ; on the other, it is 
a matter of experience that frequently the production of different 
sorts of assertions (or thoughts) is preceded by typically different 
mental doings, experiences or processes. The fact of the matter 
is that these verb forms play a multiple role in discourse ; they are 
used simultaneously to label the logical status of an assertion or 
thought, and to refer to the activities or processes which are 
causally responsible for the assertion. Neither role can be reduced 
to the other, but it is important to see that one is logically primary. 

That the process role is secondary showed itself in the case of 
remembering, in that no types of mental experiences or thought 
processes were found to be either necessary or sufficient conditions 
of remembering. Equally, the primacy of the logical status 
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marking role appears when it is realised that the conditions which 
are necessary and sufficient are those relating to the truth value 
and truth conditions of the statement of what-is remembered, e.g. 
my claim to remember seeing Jones hit Smith is correct only if 
Jones did hit Smith and I witnessed the occurrence. Once the 
relationship existing between the two roles is clear it is not difficult 
to see why the experiences which typically enter into our remem- 
bering have no part in the logical structure of the concept. They 
could never provide conclusive tests of whether remembering has 
taken place or not because what the tests must be designed to 
determine is whether the putative memory is veridical (e.g. 
whether Jones did hit Smith, etc.). If the assertion ‘ I remem- 
ber p ’ is true then it follows that one’s memory processes worked 
correctly, but the truth of the assertion is not logically de- 
pendent on the workings of the memory process. This point 
can be seen more clearly in the following logically analogous case. 
The test of whether an electronic calculating machine is working 
correctly (and was designed correctly) lies in the correctness of 
its calculations. The tests of correctness are of course logically 
related to the rules of the calculus employed, not to an electronic 
process. The production of a calculation is causally dependent 
upon the functioning of some process, mechanical or mental, 
which employs certain mathematical procedures, just as the 
production of a memory is causally dependent upon some 
individual’s memory processes. But logical dependence cannot 
be assimilated to causal dependence (or vice versa) as the theories 
of remembering examined earlier in fact attempt to do. For 
instance, even if a totally error-free calculating machine were 
developed, so that it became practicable to say that the correct 
answer to a complex calculation is the answer given by the 
machine, the machine’s answer would still in principle be veri- 
fiable and the relations between logical and causal dependence 
remain unchanged. Human memories are not perfect, and when- 
ever anything of importance hangs upon an individual’s memory 
claim we endeavour to verify it. But although in practice we 
never accept as quite conclusive those experiences, whatever 
they may be, which lead a man to state with honest conviction 
‘I know I remember ’, we do accord them the status of strongly 
presumptive signs of remembering. If our memories were 
uniformly excellent then undoubtedly we would drop our practice 
of verifying claims to remember, except as a check for mendacity, 
and treat them as if they were self-certifying. But even in this 
remote contingency, the primacy of the status labelling role 
would remain unchanged. 
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What I have referred to as the ‘ logical status labelling ’ role 
played by the mental process verbs must be elucidated further 
in the case of remembering. To preface one’s remarks with the 
phrase ‘I remember...’ (or a cognate) is to indicate to one’s 
audience that you certify the truth and accuracy of the infor- 
mation you are about to give or which you claim to be able to give 
or to the correctness of the performance you will or could under- 
take. The nature of the status-label affixed to p in a statement 
of the form ‘I remember p’, might, in part, be paraphrased 
‘ p is true (or this performance is an instance of p) and you have 
my word for it’. In this, the role of these expressions is notably 
parallel to that of ‘I know ’, and this comes out in the fact that 
very frequently we can employ either verb with indifference both 
to the intended and understood sense of the utterance, e.g. ‘do 
you know/remember his name?’, ‘do you know/remember 
Ohm’s Law?’ and soon. It similarly shows itself in the fact that 
if one remembers p it entails that one knows p. The reverse, 
of course, does not hold. One may use the verb ‘to remember ’ 
only to certify statements or performances relating to the past, 
whereas we can, by the use of ‘ know’ certify statements about 
the past, present or future. I propose to mark this common 
linguistic role by describing each concept as a certificatory 
concept. We may now understand the concept of knowledge to 
be our most general certificatory concept, and the concept of 
remembering to be specialised in the respect just mentioned. 

It might at first seem that the certificatory role is at once too 
obvious and too unimportant to be worth the mention. For 
the norm of communication is essentially the exchange of infor- 
mation supplied in all sincerity. We expect perfectly ordinary 
statements like ‘ the car is outside ’, ‘it was raining yesterday ’, 
‘T can see him coming ’ to be true, and hence fhere is a perfectly 
good sense in which one can say that the mere utterance of ap- 
parently informative statements commits the utterer to standing 
by the truth of his statements. But this very fact makes it 
obviously desirable to have expressions which underline our 
committal to the truth of our assertions, and which can be used 
to stress the fact that the information is certified. I shall turn 
shortly to consider the contexts in which we do and do not use 
‘remember ’; here, it may be noticed that a phrase like ‘ body 
of knowledge ’ can be translated into ‘ body of certified informa- 
tion ’, and ‘ theory of knowledge ’ into ‘theory of certification ’ 
with some gain in illumination. A further gain stems from the 
power to explain certain features of the logical grammar of the 
concepts which this way of looking at them allows. 
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If one proffers information accompanied by the formula ‘I 
remember (that) p ’ or ‘I know (that) p’, then, should p turn out 
to be false, to be misinformation, one is forced not merely to 
admit the falsity of the information, but also that one did not 
remember, that one did not know. One is forced by the rules of 
language formally to eat one’s own words. One may attempt 
to explain the existence of such a rule by pointing out that, at 
least in the case of the verb to remember and the verbs of 
perception, which are also subject to this rule, one is dealing with 
what Ryle has called achievement words. This is both true and 
useful, for one can talk here of trying or of failing to achieve 
the desired result, e.g. of trying or failing to remember, to see, 
to hear and so on; and success may sometimes indeed be ac- 
companied by a very real feeling of achievement. But one 
cannot make this point of the verb ‘to know’: it is not clear what 
could be meant by ‘ trying to know ’, or ‘ failing to know ’, except 
in the acquaintance sense of the word where the rule does not 
apply. The reason for this difference is undoubtedly that the 
verbs of ’ achievement’ are also process (or procedure) verbs 
whereas the verb ‘ to know ’ in its relevant sense is not. Processes 
may or may not work, they need suitable conditions (‘ the light 
is too bad to see ’, ‘ it happened too long ago for me to remember 
the details ’, ‘ my ears are full of water’); and sometimes they 
can be made to work (‘ turn on the light then you'll see ’, ‘if you 
remember what you did before that it might come back ’, ‘ you’d 
better see a doctor’). If a process fails to work one must with- 
draw a claim which implies that it has worked. But the fact 
that this rule of formal withdrawal applies equally to the verb to 
know, which is not a process verb, suggests that there must 
be more behind the rule than reference to processes which may 
or may not have taken place. Theremaining explanation emerges, 
I suggest, if one sees the rule also as a device, embodied in the 
language, to protect the integrity of certificatory expressions. 
Words may be abused, suffer debasement and lose their force, 
and if it were not for the presence in the language of a formal 
rule of this nature, certificatory expressions would soon lose 
the special emphasis which makes them so valuable. 

It is important to notice that because we use the verb ‘to 
remember ’ as a mark that the information we are giving is true 
and correct, it does not follow that memory can never play us false, 
that we cannot make a mistake in our remembering, that one 
either remembers or one doesn’t. If a man were to make three 
mistakes in a recitation of the Ode to a Nightingale no one could 
sensibly accuse him of failing to remember the poem, unless it 
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happened to be an occasion when perfection was required. On the 
other hand, if he were to get his telephone number wrong, we 
would say that he simply doesn’t remember it rather than say 
merely that he made some mistakes. We have no hard and fast 
rules for what is to count as a correct description, an accurate sum- 
mary, getting an account right, knowing a street or an argument 
orapoem. Hence, we cannot state hard and fast rules for what is 
to count as remembering, for we treat remembering as a function 
of the truth, correctness and accuracy of a statement (or perform- 
ance). We evaluate the truth or accuracy of a statement by 
taking into account the demands of the context and situation in 
which it is made, and express this evaluation by choosing terms 
from, so to speak, a rough scale of expressions. For example: 
‘completely accurate ’, ‘fairly accurate ’, ‘inaccurate ’, ‘ quite 
true’, ‘partly true’ and so on. Likewise we evaluate and 
express the truth or accuracy of what is remembered. For 
example, ‘he remembered it perfectly’, ‘he half-remembered 
it ’, ‘ he didn’t remember it at all’ and soon. Similarly we may 
diminish the claim to correctness implied by the use of the verbs 
‘to remember ’, ‘to recollect’, ‘to know’ by prefacing them 
with, e.g. ‘Iseemto...’, ‘IthinkI...’, ‘I believe I...’ and 
so on. The object of such qualifications is of course to warn 
the listener that there is, to a varying degree, some doubt about 
the correctness of the information which will follow and that, 
having given due warning, the speaker cannot be blamed if his 
listener puts too much weight upon his words. 

A noteworthy consequence of the certificatory role of remem- 
bering may be seen in the fact that it is only rarely necessary 
to bring up the notion of remembering in our everyday discourse. 
Now one could generate a sense of the verb to remember such that 
from the demonstration that one has not forgotten p, 2.e. that one 
has produced or performed p, it would follow that one remembers 
p. This sense would fully accord with the requirements of the 
process concept of memory, as the latter embodies precisely the 
rule just used to generate the new sense of remember. Hence, 
the skills and information that may be said to be memory- 
dependent, 7.e. which we may forget (perhaps as a result of injury 
to the brain) may now be said to be remembered when they are 
actualised. Thus one could speak of Englishmen conversing 
or writing in English as ‘remembering words in the English 
language ’, of accountants doing accounts as ‘ remembering how 
to add ’, and one might murmur as one signs one’s name ‘ I’ve 
remembered my name again ’. 

The absurd inappropriateness of these examples if ‘ remember ’ 
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is understood in its usual sense, illustrates the opposition between 
the two senses. It is not, of course, an opposition that permits the 
crude exposure of its existence by denying that in these examples 
one remembers one’s name or one’s language, for such a denial 
would for each sense entail that one had forgotten them. The 
inappropriateness would lie in bringing up the notion of remem- 
bering in its usual sense at all in such connexions. 

Two very closely related factors determine when it is appro- 
priate to bring up the notion of remembering in ordinary discourse. 
It would clearly be nearly as pointless to remark the functioning 
of one’s memory processes each time they work as it would be to 
remark the fact that one breathes and is in full possession of one’s 
faculties ; that one has possession of one’s faculties is usually 
sufficiently evident. The introduction of one’s remarks with 
the phrase ‘I remember’ or the ascription to the remarks or 
performances of others as remembered has point just because 
we reserve the use of these expressions for occasions when 
there is some possibility that one may not remember what- 
ever happens to be in question. Thus the absurd examples 
given above would be sensible remarks only if made in a context 
in which there was reason to believe that the person of whom 
they are made was suffering an impairment of his faculties, or 
was a child who was actually learning this information or these 
skills. As a result of this restriction of application, the very 
bringing up of the question of remembering actually implies the 
possibility of forgetting. Compare the rudeness of ‘do you 
remember your name?’ with ‘what is your name?’ or ‘do 
you remember what you had for breakfast today? ’ with ‘do you 
remember what you had for breakfast three weeks ago?’ 
Part of the absurdity of the earlier examples lies in the ineptness 
of implying that, for instance, a sane and sober accountant 
might have forgotten how to add. 

Similar considerations determine the occasions on which it 
would be sensible to use a certificatory expression. We never 
bring up the notion of remembering unless there are grounds 
for supposing that an assertion may need checking or that a 
performance might be faulty, and in such circumstances it is 
obviously fitting to employ a certifying expression. By the same 
token it would be otiose to employ an expression with this force 
when one’s hearers stand in no need of personal assurances about 
the truth of what is uttered. For instance, no one would say 
either ‘remember’ or ‘I know that 2 + 2 = 4’ although he certainly 
does know it and, in the special first sense, he certainly does 
remember it. 
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The contrast which I have drawn between the special sense 
and the ordinary sense of the verb to remember lies, of course, 
more properly, between the concept of memory and the concept 
of remembering. The concept of memory is the concept of a 
storage system, but the concept of remembering is not its natural 
corollary, that of the wholesale removal from store of the goods 
and chattels of experience. Rather, as I have briefly attempted 
to show, it is devoted to the removal, not of special articles, 
but of any articles when conditions are such that the transaction 
deserves attention. 

It is now possible to attempt an answer to the question which 
we deferred, namely, whether remembering has a unitary sense 
maintained in all contexts, or whether it is importantly multi- 
vocal. 

If the arguments put forward in this paper are correct, it is 
plain that in their primary linguistic role as certificatory concepts 
the verb to remember and its cognates preserve a unitary sense 
in all contexts. Things as various as assertions, thoughts, images, 
feelings, bodily performances and so on, may be similar in respect 
of their logical status as having been remembered. It is the 
secondary process attributing role that misleads theorists on the 
topic and invites speculations about differing senses of the verb. 
Whether there is a single process responsible for the phenomenon 
of remembering is a question on which no lay opinion would merit 
consideration, and in the absence of an accepted view about the 
nature of the process it seems correct to suggest that generally the 
verb has an utterly vague secondary sense, rather than a cluster 
of differing ones. But it remains quite open to individuals to 
nominate specific process references should they wish to, and 
it is apparently the case that sometimes this does occur, as when 
people, impressed by the characteristic way in which their own 
memories come to them, take the verb to have reference to these 
private happenings. In such cases there seems no reason why 
one should not talk of differing secondary senses of the verb, so 
long as it is clearly understood that such senses are private ones, 
and do not provide the material upon which an analysis of the 
concept must be founded. 


The Australian National University 











III.—_MEANING AND OSTENSIVE 
DEFINITION 


By C. H. Wuiretey 


LET us assume that the data of sensation and introspection are 
private: that is, that the particular colour-patches, noises, 

‘smells, aches, tickles, feelings of muscular tension, feelings of 
elation and depression, efc., which one person is aware of are not 
identical with those which any other person is aware of. How- 
ever one may argue about the proper language for describing it, 
the fact of this difference seems to me quite inescapable. 

Let us also assume that there is such a procedure as Ostensive 
Definition, and that it is the means whereby men learn the 
meanings of most, if not all, of those elementary expressions in 
their languages in terms of which other expressions are defined. 
Under Ostensive Definition I include both the formal instruction 
by which a person is explicitly taught the meaning of a word by 
being presented simultaneously with the word and with examples 
of what it applies to, and also the more informal process by 
which the meaning of an expression is gathered from observa- 
tion of the contexts in which it is uttered... When an expression 
is ostensively defined, there is always some object or property 
of objects or situation or occurrence or property thereof which is 
what the expression refers or applies to (as “ red’ refers to the 
colours of certain objects and “ cat ” refers to this or that animal); 
let this be called the “ referend ”’ of the expression. 

On these assumptions, we may construct the following antinomy: 

Thesis : The referends of all ostensively defined expressions 
must be private. For in order to establish a connexion or 
association between an expression and its referend, that referend 
(as well as the expression) must be presented to my observation. 
And again, in order to use the expression subsequently with 
understanding, I must be able to recognise that to which it 
applies, which I can only do if it is presented to my observation. 
Now the only entities so presented are my private data. There- 
fore the referends of all ostensively defined expressions are 
private. “ Red” means a certain property of sense-data, and 
“cat”? means a certain kind of bundle or family of sense-data. 
This thesis is a commonplace of empiricist epistemology. 


1See H. H. Price, Thinking and Experience, ch. vii. 
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Antithesis : The referends of all ostensively defined expressions 
must be public. For whatever can be shown by A to B must be 
something which they can both be aware of, not something 
private either to A orto B. Words are used for communication ; 
communication requires community of reference ; and if there is 
to be community of reference, there must be a common referend. 
The meanings of words are conventional ; but if the meaning of 
an expression is to be conventionally determined, it must be 
determined by reference to some public object or occurrence. 
Therefore the referends of all ostensively defined expressions are 
public. ‘‘ Red” means a certain property of physical objects, 
and “ cat’ means a certain kind of physical object. 

Both thesis and antithesis lead to paradoxes. The thesis 
leads to the various paradoxes of Phenomenalism, which are too 
familiar to need another exposition. The antithesis leads to the 
Behaviouristic paradox that I can never talk to anyone else 
about my feelings. For since no feelings are public objects, we 
have no way of determining the meanings of any words which 
could refer to them (unless indeed it be supposed that there is 
some non-ostensive method of teaching a person the meanings 
of such words). Any conversation which appears to concern 
itself with this topic must really be about actual or potential 
behaviour. 

Common sense wishes to reject both these restrictions. We 
want to say that some ostensively defined expressions refer to 
public objects, and others to private objects. At the same 
time, we have some difficulty in distinguishing which are which 
(does “‘ red”? mean a sensation or an independent property of 
things?). And we also have difficulty in seeing how, in a language 
initially defined in terms of the private, we could ever come to 
speak of the public, or how, in a language initially defined in 
terms of the public, we could ever come to speak of the private. 
What I now have to say is meant to contribute to the resolution 
of these difficulties. 

Learning the meaning of a word is not a mere matter of asso- 
ciation. Merely being able to make a learned response to a 
sound (as animals can), or to respond with a learned sound to a 
given stimulus, is not yet to use that sound as a word. To bea 
word it must be employed as a symbol having a reference. And 
to understand the symbolic function of a sound, I must under- 
stand its use as an instrument of communication. Meaning is 
what is conveyed. (Even the diarist communicates with his 
future self, if not with posterity). Thus to learn a word as 
having a meaning I must learn it as a means of communication. 
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I must, in the process of learning, be aware that there is an 
activity of communication going on: either that another person 
(as teacher) is communicating to me (as learner) a skill, a piece 
of information which he possesses ; or that he is using the word 
in the course of communicating with some third party. Thus 
learning the meaning of a word, since it presupposes an awareness 
of communication, presupposes an awareness, however confused 
and shadowy, of the existence of other persons with their experi- 
ences and intentions. 

But at the stage of mental development at which we begin to 
learn language, while there is this recognition of the existence of 
other persons, and there is a recognition of the existence of an 
independent world of physical objects of which other people are 
also aware, there is no recognition of any difference between 
private objects and public objects, nor of any difference between 
my private data (the world as I perceive it) and those of other 
persons (the world as they perceive it). At this pre-linguistic 
stage, I assume that what exists independently of me is what I 
perceive precisely as I perceive it. I assume that what other 
people perceive is precisely what I perceive, including aches and 
pains, terrors and delights. (Other people show me what is nice 
and nasty, as well as what is red and round.) Understanding of 
the difference between Appearance and Reality—the way things 
look and the way they really are—and understanding of the 
difference between the way things look to me and the way they 
look to you, can be attained only as a result of comparing notes 
with other people—that is, such understanding is posterior to 
the use of language. If, therefore, I am asked whether it is to 
private or to public objects that ostensively defined expressions 
are initially taken to refer, I answer, To private objects taken as 
public. It is my private data that are correlated with the ex- 
pressions I learn ; but these data are taken to be public objects 
which other people also perceive and to which they refer. 

Later, with the help of communication with other people, I 
am able to establish differences between what I am aware of 
and what they are aware of, and so to draw the distinction 
between the private and the public. I can then sort out those 
elements among my data which vary with my own condition, 
and so must be accounted subjective, and those which do not, 
and can count as objective. This is a very long and difficult 
process. The discovery that pains and joys are private (this, I 
think, has to be discovered) belongs to a very early stage of the 
process; the Theory of Relativity to a very late one. In the 
course of this development, some expressions become specialised 
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so as to refer only to public facts, and others so as to refer only 
to private facts. Far more retain their original double reference 
to both orders of fact, so that pure cases of subjective and objec- 
tive terms are not easily come by. And those which come to be 
focused on the external world cannot altogether lose their attach- 
ment to private sensations, since it is only by reference to these 
that we can know when to use them correctly—verification of 
physical-object propositions is always sensory. Conversely, 
those expressions which come to be focused on private experi- 
ence can never altogether lose their attachment to external cir- 
cumstances ; for it is only through such commonly identifiable 
circumstances that their meanings can be fixed—the “ sense- 
datum language”’ is an offshoot of the “material-object language’’. 
“T am hot” states a private fact. “It is hot” states a public 
fact. Both these uses presuppose an understanding of “ hot” 
in which reference to private feeling and to public circumstances 
is combined without distinction. 

Thus the analysis of material-object statements in terms of 
sense-datum statements (Phenomenalism) has plausibility, and 
a measure of truth, since a connexion with sense-data constitutes 
an indispensable factor in the meaning of material-object ex- 
pressions. But Phenomenalism is a half-truth, and a treacherous 
one, because it ignores the essential reference to independent 
objects which distinguishes such expressions. Likewise, the 
analysis of experiential statements in terms of statements 
about overt behaviour (Behaviourism) has plausibility and 
contains a measure of truth, since a connexion with overt 
behaviour is an indispensable factor in the meaning of these 
expressions. But Behaviourism isa half-truth, and a treacherous 
one, because it ignores the essential reference to private experi- 
ences which distinguishes such expressions. Thus, both thesis 
and antithesis are right in what they affirm, and wrong in what 
they deny. It is true that ostensively defined expressions refer 
to private facts, and that they refer to public facts. It is not 
true that they refer to either to the exclusion of the other. 


University of Birmingham 











IV._EXISTENCE ASSUMPTIONS AND 
CONTINGENT MEANINGFULNESS 


By N. L. Witson 


“THE primitive propositions of Principia Mathematica are such 
as to allow the inference that at least one individual exists. But 
I now view this as a defect in logical purity.” } 

Like most logistic systems, that of PM contains such sentences 
as ‘ (3x) (Fx V ~ Fz)’ and ‘ (3z) (x = x)’ as theorems, and as 
theorems they are ostensibly necessary truths. Yet they say 
that there exists at least one individual and, offhand at least, 
it would seem to be a contingent fact that there are individuals. 
It is on this account that Russell regards his existentially quanti- 
fied theorems as rather like social climbers. They are contingent 
truths claiming by their presence in PM to be members of the 
aristocracy of necessary truths. In this paper I shall be con- 
cerned to supply these theorems with some sort of pedigree, 
though perhaps not as distinguished as might be desired. Out 
of the discussion will come two notions (that of contingent mean- 
ingfulness and that of proto-fact) and a doctrine of descriptive 
incompleteness: there are empirical facts which in principle 
cannot be recorded in synthetic sentences. 

It is worth pointing out in the beginning that an existence 
assumption is involved only in theorems in which an existential 
quantifier occurs in the first place. For example, the theorem, 
‘(x) (Ay) (ce = y)’ does not assert that there is an individual. 
It is equivalent to ‘ ~ (3x) ~ (By) (x = y)’ and merely asserts 
that it is not the case that there is something such that nothing 
is identical with it. 

Discussions of existence assumptions have usually revolved 
around the first of the examples given above.? For simplicity I 
shall use the example ‘ (3x) (x = x)’. In some discussions it is 
convenient to equate ‘ to exist’ with ‘ to be self-identical’. It 
will be recalled that in Russell’s logic the present king of France 
is not self-identical. 

Quine writes: “. . . familiar logic accepts ‘ (9x) (fa V ~ fz) ’ 
as a theorem and in such ways frankly asserts that there are 
entities. But Nelson and others begrudge logic this minimum 


1 Russell, Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy, p. 203 n. 
2 See e.g. C. H. Langford, Minn, xxxvi, pp. 342-346, and E. J. Nelson, 
Minp, lv, pp. 319-327. 
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ontological content. . . .”1 But the difficulty is this: we shall 
certainly boggle at a procedure by which there occur as theorems 
statements which would have been false had the facts been 
different from what they are. And were there no individuals— 
an apparently conceivable state of affairs—then these theorems 
would not be true. The solution I wish to propose is briefly 
this: these theorems are necessarily true if meaningful at all 
but are only contingently meaningful. 

I shall take the liberty of using the word ‘ means’ where in 
other discussions I should prefer the word ‘designates’. In 
short, I shall say 

(1) ‘ Chicago ’ means Chicago (in English) 

(2) ‘large’ means Large (in English). 

Some writers might not object to (2) but would object to the 
use of ‘means’ in (1). However, in using ‘ means’ with both 
individual and predicate constants we achieve a certain uni- 
formity. There is, moreover, this circumstance to be considered : 
if you do not know what ‘ Chicago’ designates, then you could 
not set about verifying the sentence ‘ Chicago is large’. If you 
do not know how to verify ‘ Chicago is large’ then, according 
to received doctrines, you do not know the meaning of the 
sentence. And if you do not know the meaning of the sentence 
it must be because you do not know the meaning of one of the 
constituents. And since you do know the meaning of ‘ large’ 
it must be because you do not know the meaning of ‘ Chicago ’. 
Thus failure to know the designatum of ‘ Chicago ’ is the same as 
failure to know its meaning and we are justified in taking the 
meaning of an individual constant to be its designatum. 

The foregoing argument is pretty casual, but it will serve to 
provide a rough sort of rationale for the subsequent use of the 
words ‘ means’ and ‘ meaningless’. Obviously there is a good 
deal left to be said on the method—both in elaboration and 
defence—but it does not have to be said here before we can 
proceed with the problem at hand. (Something more has been 
said in an earlier paper, Designation.) Briefly, what we are 
doing is this: We are taking predicates to be the names of 
properties. (The method is unabashedly platonistic.) Names 
(individual constants and predicates) mean by naming. How- 
ever ‘ the author of Waverley’ does not mean Walter Scott. It 
is not a name, it is a description. A description does not have 
meaning in the sense that there is an entity which is its meaning. 
It has meaningfulness, 7.e. the property of being meaningful. 


1 Rev. Nelson, p. 54. 
22 
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And the synonymy conditions of a description will depend on 
what property the predicate in the description names. Thus it 
is names which, by supplying the primitive linkage between 
language and extra-linguistic entities, underlie all descriptive 
meaningfulness. 

Even now, the reader who has followed Quine’s thought on 
the subject may object to what must seem to be an elementary 
confusion between meaning and reference or naming. And he 
will perhaps raise an embarrassing question about ‘ Pegasus’, 
which seems to have a meaning even though it names nothing. 
But when we encounter a major difficulty which resists solution, 
it is sometimes useful to go back to the beginning and deliberately 
commit a philosophical gaffe (i.e. use bits of the jargon in novel 
senses) with the intention of picking it up later. In any case 
our gaffe is not so very frightful. Surely we may hold that 
‘ Pegasus’ is strictly meaningless, since ‘ Pegasus eats oats ’"— 
being neither true nor false—is meaningless. If ‘ Pegasus’ 
seems to have some kind of determinate meaning in so far as it 
differs in meaning from ‘ Cerberus’, then we may, during some 
leisure moment, invent a concept of quasi-meaningfulness to 
cover pseudo-names used in connexion with fictitious domains. 

As to the problem at hand—existence assumptions in logic— 
my own approach owes a great deal to Ramsey. I shall simply 
draw attention to two of his statements : 

“But suppose there were no individuals, and therefore no 
values of x, then the above formula [‘ (3z) .z = x’] is absolute 
nonsense.”’ 1 

“* There are at least » individuals’ is always either a tautology 
or a contradiction, never a genuine proposition. We cannot, 
therefore, say anything about the number of individuals, since, 
when we attempt to do so we never succeed in constructing a 
genuine proposition, but only a formula which is either tauto- 
logical or self-contradictory. The number of individuals can, in 
Wittgenstein’s phrase, only be shown, and it will be shown by 
whether the above formulae are tautological or contradictory.” * 

Presumably Ramsey means that the sentence, ‘There are 
precisely four individuals’, is a tautology or contradiction 
depending upon the state of the world. The implication (and this 
is what is useful to us) seems to be that if as a matter of fact there 
are precisely four individuals, then necessarily there are precisely 
four individuals. The oddity of this result is worth remarking. 


1 The Foundations of Mathematics, p. 60. 
* Loc. cit. Quoted by permission of the publisher, Routledge and 
Kegan Paul. 
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I am ‘not presenting Ramsey’s view in detail because he is 
doing propositional logic whereas I prefer to do the analysis in 
terms of sentences. And I do not wish to subscribe to the 
Wittgenstein-Ramsey interpretation of quantification, on which 
general propositions are taken as conjunctions or disjunctions. 
To make matters simple I shall assume that existentially quanti- 
fied theorems are derived from universally quantified theorems 
via singular theorems. Logicians would normally find the 
following argument unexceptionable : 

(x) (x = 2) 

a=a 

(3x) (2 = 2). 
In the argument the first sentence is an already proven theorem 
and ‘a’ an individual constant, the second step being derived 
from the first by instantiation, the third from the second by 
existential generalization. Thus, with the foregoing stipulation 
regarding the derivation of existentially quantified theorems, 
the occurrence of such theorems depends upon the presence in 

the language of individual constants. 

And so let us take a glance at these constants, and in particular 
at the sentence ‘a = b’.1 Wittgenstein has asked (7'ractatus, 
4.243), ‘ Can we understand two names without knowing whether 
they signify the same thing or two different things? Can we 
understand a proposition in which two names occur, without 
knowing if they mean the same or different things?’ Even if 
we substitute ‘ sentence’ for ‘ proposition’ in this question the 
answer would presumably be in the negative. We may say then, 
that ‘a = b’, if true, is analytic, in the sense that one who 
knows the meaning of ‘a’ and ‘b’ (knows what they designate) 
will know that ‘a = b’ istrue. If he knows what the constants 
mean he need make no further appeal to fact in order to know 
that the sentence is true. But we cannot say that ‘a =)’ is 
analytic in the sense of being true no matter what. For if there 
were no world of individuals, ‘a’ and ‘b’ would lack meaning 
and ‘a=b’ would likewise be meaningless. We shall say, 
therefore, that the sentence in question is necessarily true 
(analytic) but contingently meaningful.2 The world could have 
differed so as to render the statement meaningless but it could 
not have differed so as to render it false. For the same reason 
‘a =a’ is necessarily true and contingently meaningful. 


1 Cf. ‘ Tully = Cicero ’. 
* I am indebted to my teacher, Rulon Wells, for the notion of contingent 
meaningfulness and also for considerable help in interpreting Ramsey. 
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We might choose to regard ‘(3z) (c =~)’ as necessarily 
meaningful and contingently provable—the existence of a proof 
being contingent on the existence of meaningful individual 
constants, which in turn is contingent on the existence of indi- 
viduals. By this procedure we should have provided our system 
with an a priori guarantee that false statements would not be 
provable. But on this view the status of existentially quantified 
theorems would seem to be so anomalous that it would be pre- 
_ ferable to regard them as contingently meaningful. This can 
be given effect by the following general convention: a variable 
is meaningful if and only if its range is non-empty. If there 
were no individuals, then ‘x’ would be meaningless, and also 
‘ (ax) (x = 2)’. 

With a clear conscience we may now grant logic the “ minimum 
ontological content’ Quine asks for. For an assumption or 
presupposition of existence to which the logician commits him- 
self is not such as to cause any falsifiable statements to appear 
as theorems of his system. These existentially quantified 
theorems are necessarily true, they could not possibly be false. 
But they are contingently meaningful. The facts might have 
been such as to deprive them of their meaning. And we see 
that what Russell regards as a defect in Principia is not a defect 
at all (as would be the occurrence of a falsifiable theorem) but, 
rather, simply a curiosity. 

We now have the following result: if there were no concrete 
world (= if there were no individuals) then there would be no 
ordinary-type language (what will be called name-languages, 1.e. 
languages containing individual constants) in which it would 
be possible to record this lamentable fact. The sentence 
‘ ~ (3x) (w = a)’ is necessarily false in such a language, it does 
not refer to a possible state of affairs. 

I wish now to strengthen this result. Let us consider a 
second type of language, in which names of individuals are 
replaced by descriptions.! Such languages will be called descrip- 
tion-languages. A description, ‘ (2x) (Px)’, would function in 
inferences of instantiation only with the additional factual 
premise, ’E!(77) (Px)’. In other words, instead of the theorem 
“(x) (Qx) > Qa’ we should have 


‘ (x) (Qz)D . Elz) (Px) D Q((2z) (Px))’. 


With this procedure, no existentially quantified sentence would 
occur as a theorem and our language would be guaranteed against 


1 This approximates to Quine’s proposal— Mathematical Logic, 1st edn., 
pp. 149 ff., Methods of Logic, pp. 215 ff. 
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the occurrence of falsifiable theorems even if we did not stipulate 
that the meaningfulness of individual variables is dependent on 
their range being non-empty. The sentences ‘ (3x) (x = x)’ and 
‘ ~ (3x) (x = x)’ would both be synthetic, the latter one ex- 
pressing the possibility of there being no individuals. 

The difficulty now is this: If there were no concrete world, 
then words like ‘ red’, ‘ blue ’ (and in fact all descriptive predi- 
cates) would be incapable of interpretation, they would be 
meaningless. There would be no descriptive properties. How- 
ever, since the convention as to the meaningfulness conditions of 
individual variables was not here required and not adopted, the 
language would contain individual variables regardless. There- 
fore the null class would be definable and by letting 

Iz = df x = 2, 

we should also have ‘I = J” and ‘(3F) (/ =F)’. (The same 
would not be true of a name-language subject to the convention 
just mentioned. If there were no individuals, then, its individual 
variables being deprived of meaning, the language would lack 
the resources by which to define the logical properties either 
implicitly by axioms or explicitly. In short, if there were no 
individuals, there would be no properties whatever.) 

In regard to description-languages we have this situation : 
If there were no individuals 


(1) the language would contain the sentence ‘ ~ (3x) (x = 2)’ 
as synthetically true, but 

(2) all descriptive expressions would be dropped as meaningless 
and we should be left with a purely logical language, 7.e. a 
calculus. 


Now the notion of existence in relation to a calculus is quite 
different from that in relation to an empirical (or descriptive) 
language. On that account ‘ ~ (32) (x = x)’ cannot be taken 
as describing the possible state of affairs that nothing exists. 
That is, there is no way in which it could be indicated that the 
variable ‘ x’ in the above formula does not range over an empty 
domain of abstract entities such as are dealt with by students of 
purely formal systems, but would range over what we normally 
regard as concrete individuals which (supposing the formula to 
be true) don’t happen to be there to be ranged over. It will be 
objected that since, as a matter of fact, there are descriptive 
properties and descriptive predicates the language in question is 
not purely logical and that the formula ‘ ~ (3x) (x = x)’ can 
have the requisite sense. This objection misses the point. To 
consider the possibility of no individuals existing is to consider 
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‘ 


~ (3x) (x = x)’ being true, which is to consider all descriptive 
predicates dropping from the language, which is to consider the 
language being reduced to a logical language, which is to consider 
the impossibility of the sentence ‘ ~ (3x) (x = x)’ having the 
sense required to express the possibility originally under con- 
sideration. 

It may perhaps inspire greater sympathy for the foregoing 
indirect argument to mention a simpler, analogous case. Sup- 
pose the statement ‘ every. hing is red’ were true. But in such 
a case the word ‘ red’ would be deprived of its distinctive mean- 
ing. If ‘red’ were taken as designating a specific shade, then 
presumably we should have different kinds of experience accord- 
ing as our eyes were open or shut, but apart from that the sense 
of sight would provide us with no information about the world. 
If red were a hue then objects might differ in brightness, and 
vision would presumably give us the kind of information pro- 
vided by a black and white photograph. But we should not 
comprehend what is meant by the statement, ‘ Everything is 
red and not green’. Thus the statement, ‘ Everything is red ’, 
does not describe a possible state of affairs. Yet we shrink 
from describing it as necessarily false (and its denial, ‘ Something 
is not red’, as necessarily true). It seems to have a somewhat 
anomalous status of its own. And ‘~ (Jz) (4 =z)’—in a 
description-language—has much the same status. In view of 
the fact that the truth of this formula would undermine its 
meaning, it is legitimate to say that it does not genuinely express 
the possibility of there being no individuals—any more than 
‘everything is red’ expresses a genuine possibility. And we 
shall say that its contradictory, ‘ (3x) (x = x)’, although syn- 
thetic in a description-language, does not genuinely record the 
fact that there are individuals. 

We may now formulate the stronger result sought: If there 
were no individuals then there would be no language in which it 
would be possible genuinely to say so. Putting it differently, 
there is no language capable of genuinely expressing the (false) 
proposition that no individuals exist, or of genuinely recording the 
fact that there are individuals. It will be felt that the use of the 
qualifying word ‘ genuinely’ weakens the result to the point 
where it begins to lose interest. After all, a description-language 
appears to make a pretty good stab at recording in a synthetic 
sentence the fact that there are individuals. However, descrip- 
tion-languages are themselves unsatisfactory from a broader 
philosophical point of view. On that account I shall in the 
remainder of this paper drop the qualifying word ‘ genuinely ’, 
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taking it that what might seem to be exceptions to the general 
result arrived at are of little or no interest. 

We have it then that the sentence, ‘ No individuals exist’ 
(or its symbolic translation, ‘ ~ (3x) (x = x)’ does not describe 
a possible state of affairs. If by ‘ conceivable’ we mean ‘ verbal- 
izable ’ (2.e. ‘ expressible in a synthetic sentence of an empiricistic 
language ’) then we cannot conceive of the non-existence of the 
world, we cannot significantly wonder why the world exists at all. 
The truth of the foregoing might be taken as grounds for ques- 
tioning the equation of conceivability and verbalizability. In any 
case the result is rather embarrassing for this paper. I have 
frequently used the locution, ‘If there were no individuals 
then...’ . If the antecedent is self-contradictory (which, 
strictly speaking, it is) then the whole conditional is trivially 
true (on any reasonable interpretation of the subjunctive condi- 
tional). If I was trying to refer to a possible state of affairs, 
then I was writing nonsense. As a matter of fact a great deal of 
this paper consists of nonsense, but it is hoped that it falls under 
the heading of “useful”? nonsense. This situation is rather 
important, for a philosopher may find himself under the necessity 
of writing something which is open to technical objections. And 
it will be some comfort to him to have up his sleeve the retort : 
“Oh well, in philosophy we have to talk a certain amount of 
nonsense anyway.” It would, of course, be much more com- 
forting to have a criterion for distinguishing useful nonsense 
from sheer nonsense. 

Since we have been talking a lot about languages and individ- 
uals, it might be as well to ask: What is a language? We may 
conceive of a language in this way: It is a couple (ordered 
pair). The first term is the descriptive interpretation, the 
second term of the couple is the logical interpretation—the 
second being of no present interest. The first term is a non- 
empty class of couples, each couple consisting of a name and 
the entity (individual or property) it designates in the language 
in question. Now if there were no individuals there would be 
no properties ; 7.e. there would be no extra-linguistic designata 
whatever. Thus there would be no languages, that is, no 
entities conforming to the definition of ‘language’. On this 
conception of language we should therefore have the following 
still stronger thesis: If there were no concrete world, there 
would simply be no languages. The earlier formulation sug- 
gested that if there were no concrete world then there might 
nevertheless be languages (perhaps up in the Platonic heaven) 
which, however, would lack the resources to record the non- 
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existence of a concrete world. Since this is not the case the 
present formulation is, in the final analysis, preferable. Some 
writers might hold a still stronger position: if there were no 
persons, 1.e. language users, there would be no languages. On 
the present view—I shall not here defend it—the existence of 
a language no more depends on its use or explicit definition by 
persons than does the existence of a property depend on its 
exemplification. (The existence of a property, as I have already 
mentioned, does depend on there being some individuals to exem- 
plify some properties.) But the existence of a language does 
depend on the existence of a world describable in that language. 

This result has been derived easily from a “ difficult” (2.e. 
counter-intuitive) conception of the nature of languages. It can 
with just a little more difficulty be derived from an easier con- 
ception. By “ pure calculus” we mean a system containing 
nothing but logical signs—variables, connectives and signs of 
quantification. The calculus is defined by laying down forma- 
tion and transformation rules. A “descriptive calculus” is 
presumably of the same general sort except that it contains in 
addition non-logical signs which are left wninterpreted. We can 
transform a descriptive calculus into a language by supplying 
interpretations for the primitive non-logical signs, t.c. by laying 
down designation rules for these signs. That is, a language (as 
distinct from a calculus) is by definition an interpreted language. 
And if there were no concrete world there would be no possibility 
of providing an interpretation. Again, therefore, if no world, 
then no languages. 

Now to sum up a bit. We started by noting that 


* (az) («@ = 2)’ 


does not seem to be a statement which would be true no matter 
what (and in fact it isn’t) and therefore did not seem to qualify 
asa theorem. We preserved its status as a theorem by holding 
that it could not be falsified. The circumstances which would 
“ falsify” it would actually render it meaningless. We pre- 
served its necessity by conceding its meaningfulness to be con- 
tingent. We noted incidentally that all descriptive expressions 
are contingently meaningful and that the very existence of lan- 
guages at all is a contingent fact. The position here maintained 
is not to be confused with other superficially similar positions 
(e.g. Quine’s Dogmas). We are not denying that there is a sharp 
distinction between logical and factual questions or between 
logical and factual truth. What is maintained is that questions 
as to the meaningfulness of descriptive expressions and of 
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variables are factual questions and are to be distinguished from a 
separate class of purely logical questions. For example, once it 
has. been ascertained that ‘ (x) (c = x)’ and ‘a’ are meaningful, 
then the question as to whether ‘a = a’ follows directly from 
‘(x) (vw = x)’ is a purely logical question, answerable without 
further recourse to fact. The circumstance that a certain logical 
question cannot be asked without presupposing some factual 
information does not make it any the less a purely logical question, 
it does not convert it into an a posteriori question. 

Now I wish to talk nonsense again in order to look at the 
situation more broadly. We have at least one fact that cannot 
be recorded in language: the fact that there are individuals. If 
there should turn out to be several such facts it might be worth- 
while to coin the term ‘ proto-fact ’ to apply tothem. Languages 
are characterized by a descriptive incompleteness comparable to 
the logical incompleteness established by Gédel’s Theorem. 
According to that theorem, there is an area of logical truth 
which eludes proof in the system. Here we have an area of fact 
which eludes description in synthetic sentences of the system. 
However, the two incompleteness are inverse rather than par- 
allel. We can see that the sentence 17 gen r must necessarily be 
true even though we are at a loss to prove it. Here we can prove 
‘ (3x) (x = x)’ and according to received doctrines the sentence 
therefore says nothing. And yet we see that it says something 
and that we ought not to be able to prove it. In both cases the 
paradoxes have something to do with self-reference. In the 
case of the Gédel result a sentence is able to say that what it 
says is not provably so. Here we have the impossibility of a 
language talking about itself in anything but sentences which 
are analytic or self-contradictory. The language cannot syn- 
thetically record the existence of individuals because the exist- 
ence of individuals is a condition of its own existence. The 
reason why the language can prove that there are individuals is 
that given the existence of itself (a contingent fact) then there 
have to be individuals. As Wittgenstein might have put it, 
existence can be shown but not said. 


Bishop’s University, Canada 
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V.—CONSCIOUSNESS AND EVIDENCE 


By M. CuastaIna 


> 


ORDINARILY, we use the word “idea’”’ in contexts where the 
terms “fancy”, “image’’, “impression”, “opinion” and 
“notion ’’ could be substituted for it; Berkeley employed this 
word, in the Cartesian sense, to describe that which he perceived, 
- and thus to express the objective existence of nature and of men 
(Phil. Comment., p. 819). If we confuse these two usages, we 
will understand the Bishop of Cloyne to mean that: he observed 
his thoughts while observing a horse or a tree. In this case, we 
will be imitating the historians who, by fusing these two semantic 
species of ideas, produce the idealism of Berkeley. We will be 
creating the hybrid thing by which the traditional history of 
philosophy turns into monsters other languages than Berkeley’s 
own. 

One of these monsters seems to inhabit, in the period from the 
fifth to the eighteenth century, the area denoted by the terms 
“ knowledge of self”’. It is sometimes called “ consciousness ”’, 
sometimes “‘ intuition ’’ or “ sentiment’, always “evidence”. The 
epistemological fairy tales bring it into being in the following 
manner: because for readers of detective novels “ evidence ”’ is 
equivalent to “testimony ”’, it should mean the same thing for 
St. Augustine and the Augustinians (among whom Descartes is 
included); but, because St. Augustine and the Augustinians 
(who considered as evident truths what to day are considered 
truths lacking evidence) do not add to the word “ evidence ”’ 
such adjectives as “suspect ’’ or “deceptive ’’ and verbs as 
“ verify ’’ or “ confirm ’’, our modern readers of detective fiction 
imagine that the testimonies which these philosophers write of are 
unchallengeable testimonies. Hence they have to invent some 
extraordinary witness whose testimony can be regarded as incon- 
testable. They invent a “consciousness”? bearing witness 
through the voice of a judge whose statements override all doubts. 
They give thus to the word “ consciousness ”’ the religious con- 
texts which define the meaning of the word “conscience’’. Then, 
they assume the right to make claims concerning the way in 


1 Cf. “ Berkeley, défenseur du sens commun et théoricien de la connais- 
sance d’autrui”, Revue philosophique, vol. Ixxviii (June 1953), pp. 223- 
225; “‘ Reid, la philosophie du sens commun et le probléme de la connais- 
sance d’autrui”, Jbid., vol. xxix (Sept. 1954), p. 369. 
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which French writers of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
played with the double meaning of the French word “ conscience ”’, 
even though these writers, who in 1683 were unable to translate 
the Latin “ conscia ’’’, and who even in 1808 hesitated concerning 
the translation of the English “ consciousness’’, were totally 
ignorant of this play on the word.1 

All language, writes Ferdinand de Saussure, is a system of 
distinctions. The Augustinian language, from the De Trinitate 
to the De Anima of Guillaume d’Auvergne, establishes the meaning 
of the vocabulary suitable to the knowledge of self by distinguish- 
ing it systematically from the vocabulary suitable to the know- 
ledge of other persons. It is, therefore, impossible to understand 
the usage of the first if one separates it from the usage of the 
second. Furthermore, it is impossible to understand these two 
Siamese twins if one forgets their descent from Pyrrhonism and 
Academicians. 

St. Augustine indicates two different meanings for the word 
“ cognitio”’. For a man can say “I did not know that my neigh- 
bour was suffering’’, but he does not say “I did not know that I 
was suffering’’. Thus he does not give the same meaning to 
the verb “ to know ”’ when he confides in a friend “‘ Why do you 
seek to hide your suffering ? I know very well that you are ill ”’, 
and when he exclaims to some sceptical person “‘ Why do you 
doubt I have a headache? I know very well that I am sick ”’. 
In the first instance, if his interlocutor questions his statement, 
he can justify it by saying “I say that I know it, because I have 
observed it ; I see that you are pale, that you perspire, I see that, 
despite your attempts to seem calm, your fists are clenched and 
your lips are tensed ’’. In the second instance, on the other hand, 
he abruptly prevents all further argument and escapes the 
demand for any further proofs by simply saying “ I know that I 
am sick, because lamsick”’. In the first instance, then, he argues 
from the detection, examination and interpretation of present 
signs, which seem to him to prove and demonstrate (Doctrina 
Christiana, IT. 28, 43) the suffering of another person ; he calls 
absent (Trinitate, X. 9, 12) the suffering itself, which he does not 
experience, and which, because of its absence, can always be a 
subject of argument ; and he calls “science” his knowledge 
based upon conjecture (Ibid. XII. 3, 6) concerning this absent 
thing. In the second instance, the pain to which he refers is 


1 “The Haldane-Ross translation is vitiated . . . by the use of the 
words ‘ conscious ’ and ‘ consciousness’ for terms that do not possess the 
connotation of these English words” (A. Balz, Descartes and the Modern 
Mind, Yale University Press, 1952, p. 99). 
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not known by signs, but by its very presence.! By uself. Therefore, 
he does not have to discover whether he has this pain, and he 
distinguishes it from the pains which were discovered by his 
observations and inductions by judging it “ per se nota”’ or by 
declaring that he has “ notitia”’ concerning it. He can no more 
speak of having pains which he does not notice than he can say 
that he suffers unconsciously. Consequently, he uses the words 
notice and consciousness to refer to the knowledge of his own ills. 
Having thus defined their usage, he does not permit himself 
to use these terms to describe other kinds of knowledge. It is 
incorrect to substitute “I am conscious of your suffering” for 
“T know that you suffer’. But it is correct to write: one soul 
does not notice the pain of another soul (Enchiridion, XVII. 66). 

It is also correct to write: I do not notice either your joy or 
your fear or your other emotions. Because I am not conscious 
of them, I must seek signs if I am to recognize them. But if I 
find signs, am I certain to find what they signify? I may be 
mistaken in interpreting them; you may fool me in showing 
me them (De Magistro, 13, 42). The actions and words by which 
I may infer that you are happy seem, therefore, to have a dual 
aspect and offer me two contrary hypotheses: perhaps you are 
happy, perhaps you are not happy. I am afraid ? I may choose 
the wrong one. I will therefore adopt the attitude of doubt 
recommended by the Academicians. In their wake, St. Augustine 
(Trinttate, X. 1, 2; Utilitate credendi, 13, 28) repeats that the 
interpretation of the behaviour of others should always be 
qualified by doubt, and St. Bonaventure writes that one only 
knows other men by suspect signs (Opera, Quaracchi, 1882, vol. i, 
p. 299), while Guillaume d’Auvergne describes this knowledge 
of other men as “ suspicacio”’. They follow the biblical com- 
mandment “ Judge not others”, by developing a language of 
suspicion which rejects as unverified such statements as “‘ you are 
happy ” and “ you are afraid”’, but accepts such statements 
as “it seems to me that you are afraid ” and “it seems to me that 
you are happy ”. 

In this language, it would be absurd to say “it seems to me 
that I am enjoying myself, although perhaps I am not enjoying 
myself”. It would be as absurd to say “I experience an ap- 
pearance of fear or of pain ”’, as to say “I do not know that I 
suffer”. But, facing an area which is filled with appearances 


1 Guillaume d’Auvergne, De Universo, II. 2, 41 and De Anima, III. 12. 
? The stem of the word “‘ doubt ” dwei (to be afraid) is the same as the 
thema dwet (numeral two): the French douter fits to redouter, the German 
Zweifeln fits to zwei. 
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and semblances, I can speak of a “ non simulata sed vera praesentia”’ 
(Trin. X. 10, 16). Not only are propositions such as “I am 
frightened ”’ or “I am enjoying myself ”’, where I give the data 
of my consciousness, correct, but I also know whether they are true 
(or false), because they do not raise any question of verification. 
Now, I will call these zndubitable or undoubted, in contradis- 
tinction to those statements whose verification the Sceptics 
consider subject to doubt. And the opposition to the language 
of Pyrrhonism, which furnishes me the adjective “ indubitable ”’ 
necessary to qualify these propositions, also renders me the 
first argument with which to contradict Pyrrhonism: he who 
doubts . . . cannot doubt that he doubts (Trin. X. 10, 14). 
If he says that he suspects other men of deceiving him, how 
can he say that he is suspicious of his own suspicion? If he is 
troubled in not being able to verify any judgment concerning 
another person, even if he dares to declare himself uncertain that 
not only other men but even beasts and plants and stones exist, 
he must confess that he knows at least one truth, that he is certain 
of his own trouble or uncertainty (Vera Religione, 39, 73). 

Let us agree to call “ thoughts’ our emotions of sorrow or joy 
and our commotion of doubt, as they were called in the seven- 
teenth century. We will then call “thoughts” all of the pro- 
cesses of which we are conscious. A label officially sponsored by 
Descartes : Cogitationis nomine intelligo alla omnia quae nobis 
consciis in nobis fiunt, quatenus eorum in nobis conscientia 
est (A. T. VIII. 7). This terminology is repeated by Descartes 
himself, whenever he replies to his adversaries (III. 273; 
VII. 81, 160, 246) who had misconstrued the French “ per- 
ception”? and “ connaissance”’ ordinarily substituted for the 
Latin “conscientia’”’. This terminology is used by all the 
Cartesians. And Clauberg, after having stated that Cogitare est, 
eorum quae in se sunt conscientiam habere, concludes : the thoughts 
of which we are not conscious are those of others, not ours 
(De Cognitione Dei et nostri, XXIV. 3; XXVII. 4). 

What is it that we are conscious of ? Of understanding, of 
willing, of imagining, of feeling, etc. (A. T. VII 176). The operations 
of the will, the understanding, the imagination and the senses are 
thoughts (IX. 124), as ouremotions. For it is no more possible to 
see without being aware that we are seeing (IX. A, 137) than to 
suffer unawares. We are, therefore, as certain of seeing as of 
suffering or of doubting. And we should call, in a special way, the 
utterance “I see”’, and in a general way, the utterance “I think ”’, 
as we do “I suffer’ and “I doubt ’’, indubitable. “‘ I cannot doubt 
concerning that of which I am conscious ’’, writes Descartes (VII. 
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443). His French translator, by substituting for the untrans- 
latable “‘ conscientia ’’, the Augustinian expression “ that which 1s 
for me present and conjoined’, reunites him with St. Augustine. 
This is a reunion involving all the medieval thinkers who, from 
John Scotus to Gregoire de Rimini, and including Avicenna, oppose 
to the Sceptics’ practice of dealing with unguaranteed forms of 
knowledge, a state of awareness which is its own guarantee. Thus, 
just as Descartes speaks of an amputee who is certain of his 
suffering even though he mistakenly thinks the pain is in his arm 
_ (IX. 61), Duns Scotus writes: “‘ it is not certain that I see, outside 
of myself, a white object, for this object may be illusory . . . but 
even of it is illusory, I am certain that I am seeing ”’ (Op. Oxon. 1, 3, 
4, 10). And, like St. Augustine, Guillaume d’Auvergne, who 
states that he is certain that he is affirming when he affirms, 
believing when he believes, denying when he denies, etc. (De 
Anima. I, 3-4), considers these proclamations of conscious states 
infallible. 

St. Augustine, then, does not demonstrate that he thinks ; 
Descartes does not prove his famous “ Cogito”’ as a lawyer proves 
the innocence of his client by means of testimony. For them, 
it is sufficient to declare their consciousness. Why? Because, 
in the language of the seventeenth century, it would be very 
repugnant to them to say that they are not certain either of their 
thought or of their mode of thinking ; because, in the language 
of today, it would be nonsensical for them to say this. Thus, when 
they speak of “‘dubito”’ and “ cogito”’ as indubitable utterances, 
they mean that any contradictory statements would be absurd. 
In other words, they mean that these utterances are incontro- 
vertible, and that only persons of bad faith could feign to 
controvert them (A. T., IX. 225). Thus when St. Augustine asks 
“ Do you know that you think ?’’ he accepts that his interlocutor 
replies simply “J do”’, without disputing either what the latter 
may know or his mode of knowing (Vita beata, II. 2,7: Solil. II. 
1,1). Moreover, he accepts without dispute the reply “ Itis true’, 
which is made to his question “ It is then true that you think ?”’ In 
this way, he defines the utterance “Cogito”’ as a proposition 
concerning which one should say “it is true ’’, in circumstances 
where one should not say “ how it is verified ?’’ And he defines 
the word “conscientia”’ (or “notitia’’) as a substitute for 
“ cognitio ’’ in contexts where it makes no sense to question this 
cognitio. But he also defines his language with reference to some 
possible blunders : when he states that he knows his own thought, 
he means that no more than, “ J do not know”’ should be replied to 
an interlocutor who, confusing the knowledge of self with the 
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knowledge of others, might ask “How do you know your 
thought? ”’ 

The same usage prevails for “I live” and “I am”’ as for “I 
think’. “Do you at least know that you are alive ?—I know.” 
“ Do you know that you are ?—I do.—How do you know this ?@—I do 
not know.”’ Another usage prevails for this different question : 
“How do you know that I am alive ?—I know, because you eat, 
walk, act, speak, etc. (Sermo 65, 5, 6).—You know, then, only that 
I appear to you to be alive ; you do not know that I am alive : 
you may be mistaken in your conjectures, and you are right to 
set forth for yourself the hypothesis (however, a very improbable 
one) that perhaps I do not exist. But of I ask you whether you 
exist, you perhaps fear that you may be deceived by this questioning, 
but you could not be deceived in any way, if you did not exist” 
(Libero Arbitrio, 11. 3,7). Then he who says “ I know I am alive ”’ 
cannot be mistaken in saying it (Trim. XV. 12, 21): “ Si enim 
fallor sum” (Civ. Dei, XI.21). His statement is infallible. What 
does this infallibility mean? . It means that he cannot say “ I am 
not ’’, without contradicting himself, and that he cannot speak 
of his “ possible non-existence ”’ or of his “ apparent existence ”’, 
without speaking meaninglessly. It means that an Academician 
who declares “I am doubting ’’, has the right to add “I doubt 
that you exist ’’, but would violate the language by adding “I 
doubt that I exist’. It means that the adversary of the Acad- 
emicians, after having overcome the undoubted “ Dubito”’ and 
“ Cogito ’’, ought to win the indubitable “ Sum” (Trin. X. 10). 

This proposition “ I am, I exist ’’, writes Descartes, is necessarily 
true, every time that I state it (A.T. IX. 9), like the proposition 
“T think ’’, not because its denial is false, but because the latter 
does not make sense. It is, then, correct to call the cognitio of 
my existence, of which the truth like that of all my thoughts, 
assumes neither verification nor falsification of hypotheses, 
conscientia or notitia. One can call it per se nota. Descartes 
says that it is “wne premiére notion’’,) without intending to 
represent himself as the inventor of a “ Cogito ergo sum”? (III. 
248; X. 578) which the Augustinian tradition handed down, 
during the Middle Ages, not only to John Scotus and Guillaume 
d’Auvergne, but also to the Aristotelian St. Thomas (De Veritate, 
X. 12, 7). This is the same “ Cogito ergo sum”’ which Spinoza 
translated correctly as an unique proposition equivalent to this 
other one: I amthinking ; the same that Poiret was to clarify by 
the use of passive forms : “‘ I am deceived, I am hated, therefore 

1 Haldane and Ross translate (!) as “‘a primitive act of knowledge” 
this French notion which fits more to “‘ notice” than to “notion”’. 
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Iam”; the same that Clauberg was to defend by showing that 
“T am thinking ”’ differs semantically from “ you are thinking ” 
or “ he is thinking ’’, and is not, therefore, simply one particular 
transcription of the universal formula “Qui cogitat est”. But 
this same “ Cogito ergo sum ”’ was finally to be taken by Gassendi, 
Huet, Pitcairn and numerous scholars of the twentieth century 
for a demonstration.? 

St. Augustine confidently picks the unquestioned fruits of the 
senses, just as he picks the undisputed products of consciousness 
from the tree of Academic doubts. He knows that men some- 
times look in vain, but that they never speak of “ seeing in vain ”’; 
that they can commit errors in listening and listen without hearing 
but that they do not hear erroneously. They are, then, certain 
of what appears to their senses. If they call what appears to 
them “the world’, they ought to aver that they are certain 0! 
the sensible world (Contra Academicos, ITI. 11,24). They can only’ 
be mistaken at the point where they go beyond the latter, and 
claim that things are such as they appear to them (III. 11, 26) ; 
they would be mistaken if they thought that the oar which they 
thrust into the water really is broken, they are not mistaken when 
they say that it appears to them as broken. A person suffering 
from hallucinations is not mistaken when he says that he hears 
voices ; a person who has jaundice, Descartes adds (A.T. IX. 114), 
is not mistaken when he says that he sees yellow snow. It is 
improper to speak of a mistaken sensation. Is it not then equally 
improper to tax the sensations with regard to veracity and to 
write “‘ whatever the eyes can see, they see truly”? 2? No. When 
one writes that “they see truly ’’, one plays a game the rules of 
which the Sceptics have defined and in which they assume that 
the eyes can see falsely, while failing to consider, however, that 
this assumption of theirs makes no sense. One replies to inter- 
locutors who proclaim the fallibility of the senses, that the 
senses are not fallible and then, ought to be called infallible, 
because the hypothesis that they are fallible is incomprehensible. 
St. Augustine describes the data of his senses as indubitable, 
because he contends against the philosophers who commit the 
absurdity of confusing these data with some processes which are 
subject to doubt. 

From that time onward, the vocabulary used for that which is 
present to the senses could be used to describe that which is 
presented as a gift of consciousness. One could say that one sensed 
one’s uneasiness, as one said that one sensed the oscillation of 


1 Sometimes, Descartes uses the French word “ conclusion”, but he 
uses it as a substitute for the Latin “ cognitio” (IX. 2,27; VIII. 7). 
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a rock; one could sense the trembling of anxiety just as 
one sensed the shivering resulting from a fever. Guillaume 
d’ Auvergne writes: A man says that he senses joy and pain . . . 
Men ordinarily say that they sense their knowledge, their doubts and 
their ignorance (Universo, II. 2,13). Then, they will speak of their 
sentiments or sensibility (just as they speak of visual or tactile 
sensations) in order to mean that they “have ”’ their thoughts. 
Malebranche and the Malebranchians identify this sentiment with 
consciousness, and distinguish it from the knowledge of others 
derived from conjecture, and at the same time from the 
knowledge of bodies derived from ideas and the direct knowledge 
of God.1 They rediscover the formula of St. Augustine: “ J do 
not sense your sensibility, nor you mine (Magistro, II. 7, 19), but I 
an conjecture what you sense just as you can conjecture what 
,sense. Furthermore, I cannot make your eyebrows frown nor 
can you hold my breath, but both of us, together, can read a 
poem or listen to an actor”’. This is why the De Inbero Arbitrio 
discusses the things received by my consciousness and those 
received by yours as private possessions, in contrast to the poem 
and the orator, which are common possessions. 

The Augustinian Olivi treats these private possessions as 
tactual possessions (Quest. II. Sent. Lib. II. q. 76): after having 
written that the human mind indubitably senses that it is, that 
lives, thinks, wills, sees, hears . . ., he writes that i grasps itself 
and touches itself. Thus, he recalls the odyssey of the verbs 
“ fiihlen”’ and “ feel”’, which mean “to know by the touch ”’, 
before they eventually translate the Latin conscientia and the 
French sentiment. And Descartes writes that he handles his 
thought, that he grips it and, ordinarily using the derivatives of 
“ capere’’ to express this, that he perceives or conceives his thought. 
But the Augustinian tradition bequeaths to Descartes more visual 
than tactile descriptions of the mind. It bequeaths him the 
sentences “I see myself suffering ’’, “I see myself doubting ”’, 
as synonyms for “I feel a pang of pain”’ and “TI feel troubled 
with doubt”. Jt offers him wsio and intuitio (or contuitio) as 
substitutes for conscientia ; it permits him to say that he knows 
with evrdence (“‘ évidemment’’) his pain or his doubt, and, in general, 
it allows him to describe his thoughts as visible. Who does not 
see his own mind (Trin. XV. 9, 16)? The man who states that 
he sees his own mind cannot claim that he sees other minds 
(Inb. Arbitrio, IT. 9, 27). Then, he defines the minds of others 


1Cf. “ L’abbé de Lanion et le probléme cartésien de Ja connaissance 
d’autrui”’, Revue philosophique, vol, lxxvi, 1951, pp. 236-237, 
23 
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as invisible minds. At the same time, he defines human mind 
as that which only one sole man sees. 

Thus, firstly, since “to suffer ”’, “ to feel one’s own suffering ”’ 
“ to see one’s own suffering ”’ and “to know evidently one’s own 
suffering ’’ are all expressions which have the same meaning, 
the word “ evidence ’’ does not mean a testimony which proves 
the existence of my supposedly invisible suffering. It means that, 
for me, my suffering is not a matter of proof. To say, then, that 
we truth of utterances, such as “ I amin pain”, “Tam thinking af 

“T am ”, is evident, is to say that it is senseless to ask for an 
calen, a trial and a judgment which would make it possible 
either to invalidate or validate them. But in speaking of the 
evidence of my thoughts, I refuse not only to liken this evidence 
to the findings of an investigation or inspection (inspectio), but 
also I refuse, secondly, to liken them to an inspection or, as the 
moderns say, an introspection. Certainly the word “ inspectio ”’ 
is equivocal. On the one hand, it suggests the meticulous work 
of an “inspector ”’, and Matthieu d’Aquasparta, when he com- 
pares the inspecting mind to the process of looking for an object, 
contrasts it with the intuition, 7.e. the experience of finding the 
object sought after ; on the other hand, it suggests a “ spectacle ’’, 
and Descartes, when he uses it to translate intuitus mentis, 
conceives it as a possession and contrasts it with a conquest. But 
in both cases, intuitive knowledge denotes an achievement, not a 
labour. The medieval tradition distinguishes it from the investi- 
gations proper to the argumentative or speculative forms of reason, 
by denoting it a success as compared to imquir.es which can be 
either successful or unsuccessful; the Cartesian method does 
not teach it, but teaches how to direct the mind in such a way that 
the attentive intellect will intuit what, blinded by haste or prejudice, 
it could not see (just as a worker must acquire the skill of his craft 
in order to earn his wages). When, then, Descartes, with reference 
to the Cogito, speaks of “ intuitus”’, he does not speak of those 
infallible intuitions which romantic philosophers and French 
women claim they possess, and he does not mean using a procedure, 
called “ introspection ’’, which prevents him from going wrong : 
he says that he clearly sees or senses that he is thinking, and 
conveys that the verbs “ to see ’’ and “ to sense ”’, like the nouns 
“ intuition ”’ and “ evidence ”’ connote that he does not go wrong. 

The usual Christian language contrasts vision with belief or faith. 
St. Augustine, when he says that he sees his thoughts, is thus 
saying that he believes in the thoughts of others, and considers it 
nonsensical to say that he believes in his own thoughts (Trin. 
X. 9, 12). Quia praesentia videntur, creduntur absentia. For 
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the present testimony of bodily acts gives cause for belief in 
invisible thoughts. I see your behaviour, I find in what I see 
reason to believe that you suffer, that you doubt, that you exist. 
And each person sees doubt, suffering and existence in himself, 
but only believes it with reference to others, and does not see it in 
others at all (Trin. XIII. 2, 5). 

After struggling against the Sceptics, who impose the logic of 
believing or of trust and distrust upon all knowledge so that they 
mistrust their consciousness, St. Augustine presents the De Fide 
Rerum quae non videntur as an assault on the positivist fortress 
where the language of vision dominates all knowledge and where, 
consequently, the knowledge of others and the knowledge of God, 
along with historical knowledge, fade away. Hugues de St. 
Victor was later to collect the accounts of Augustine’s double 
combat in the De Sacramentis (II. 17, 17). This combat was 
concluded by a formulation distinguishing three different kinds 
of propositions. In the first kind, when I say to you “I suffer ’’, 
I see (unless I am intentionally trying to deceive you) that what 


I say is true, and it would be absurd for you to ask me “ what 


leads you to believe this ?’’ In the second kind, when I say to 
you “I am weeping ”’, you can ask yourself “Is this true ?”’ ; 
if you are near me, you can also look at my face and verify what 
I have said ; you can then, when I tell the truth, be instructed of a 
truth which is common to us both ; in the same way, when you 
say to me “I am weeping ”’, since your words state something 
objective which I can look at, I can verify and approve what you 
say by looking at and seeing your tears. But, in the third kind, 
when you say to me “I suffer’’, you do not give me any sign by 
which I can seek and find out what you yourself perceive, for 
your language does not concern a thing which is objective for 
both of us, and I can neither agree nor disagree with you: you 
ask me to believe in your word, and I can ask myself only “ Should 
I believe you ?”’ (Trin. IX. 6,9). Then, the question “ Is it true 
that you suffer ?”’ has no meaning, except for the Christian who 
hopes for a heavenly life in which men will see each other’s 
thoughts and thus will be able to verify what they cannot verify 
on earth (Enchiridion, 32, 121: Civ. Dei, 22, 29). 

However, am I not using the verb “to believe ’’ in speaking of 
myself? Isay “I believe I am in love”’, just as I say “I believe 
you are in love’’; I say “I believe I am not timid ”’, but you 
say tome “ Youare’’. And when I confess that I am vain, you 
reply “ You believe that you are vain, but you aren’t’”’. It is, 
therefore, necessary to distinguish, as St. Augustine does, between 
autobiographical statements which belong to the class of “I 
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suffer ”’ or “ I see ’’ and those which belong to the class of “ I am 
in love” or “I am vain’’. But when St. Augustine is arguing 
against the Academicians, he wants to publish only propositions 
which are beyond doubt, and consequently he does not bother 
with this distinction. When St. Augustine and Descartes use 
the concept of consciousness in order to dissolve philosophical 
doubts, they do not bring up the problem of distinguishing 
between mental processes which are evident and those mental 
dispositions which are called powers, habits or faculties. Con- 
sequently, it is improper to take the sentences with which they 
reply to their own questions as if they were the responses to other 
questions or to the questions posed by others. It is improper to 
write that they describe as indubitable the statements “I am 
intelligent ’’ or “I am studious’”’ or that they make the claim 
“TI see my own vanity’’. Descartes himself denounces these 
improprieties. He replies to his objectors: first, you confuse 
conscientia and reflemio (A.T. IX. 225), and hence you conceive 
the first as a “ reflex ’’ kind of knowledge, whereas the proposition 
“TI am conscious that I doubt” is a matter of Logic, and the 
proposition “I am heeding my doubt ”’ is a matter of psychology ; 
secondly, you confuse mental processes which I call evident with 
faculties and powers which I do not discuss (VII. 246-247), and 
which, as a result of your confusion, appear in the ridiculous 
status of little entities (II. 598). 

When, after their victory over Doubt, the Augustinians 
organize the conquered territory, they divide the language of 
the soul in two districts. In the first, where they say “Cogito ”’, 
they never conclude that they feel pain or that they feel tired. 
In the second, they come to conclusions about their expectations, 
fears, opinions and, generally, about themselves, and in so doing, 
they use the same criteria as they use in coming to conclusions 
about other people. They argue, for example, concerning their 
own intelligence, just as they argue concerning the intelligence 
of other people. They use the same experimental method to gain 
knowledge about their own minds as they do to gain knowledge 
about the minds of others; they agree with the medieval 
successors of Aristotle in basing all knowledge of minds upon 
inductive work. Thus, Vital du Four speaks the language of 
Duns Scotus and St. Thomas, when he writes : Sic ergo de anima 
nostra cognoscumus quia est et quod in nobis est, et de aliis similiter, 
per operationes, a posteriori. And like arguitio, speculatio concerns 
the soul of others as well as my own.: Five centuries later, Reid 
would speak the same language. 


1 Matthieu d’Aquasparta, Quaestiones de Fide et de Cognitione, Florence, 
1903, vol. i, p. 325. 
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If it is absurd to make first-person utterances play a role, on 
the stage of consciousness, which they do not play either in St. 
Augustine’s or in Descartes’s philosophy, it is even more absurd to 
make them play a role which they cannot play either in the one 
or in the other: the role of the more or less transcendental “‘ Ich 
denke”’, which the theatrical competitions of German metaphysics 
have glorified for almost two centuries. This latter is a role in 
which an “I ’, sure of itself and general proprietor of thoughts, 
proclaims, according as circumstances offer, its own existence, its 
doubt or its headache. But this monopolist who would declaim 
in Latin “ Ego cogito me”’ is not necesszty in Latin theatricals 
because of the flexions which seem sufficient for the language of 
the consciousness: “ dubito, intelligo, vivo . . . ” Does it 
seem necessary in the French theatricals? Descartes says “je 
suis ”’, because he cannot say “ suis’ without preceding it with 
“ge”, nor “es”? without “tu’’, nor “est” without “a” or 
“elle”. He writes “je pense’, “je doute” “jai mal”’, 
when describing his consciousness, not to indicate that a 
person is involved in thinking, doubting or having a tooth- 
ache, but because in French the personal pronouns are really 
prefixes (je-pense, tu-penses, etc.) serving as flexions just as the 
suffixes in Latindo. He cannot express himself in any other way. 
And he would not understand the philosophers who, under the 
pretext of improving his style (A.T. III. 390), would propose to 
him, in imitating the German “ es regnet ’’, to replace “ I think ” 
by “it thinks”, thus employing a neuter pronoun which is 
simply non-existent in French. 

Hither he would consider the proposition nonsense, for it 
introduces a third person in the context of the first: it is as 
absurd to say “ al suis ”’ or “ge est’ as to say “al blabla je’. Or 
it would remind him of the “ contre-sens ”? which Gassendi com- 
mitted when he placed statements in the first and third person on 
the same level, even though methodological doubt distinguishes 
the one from the other. In this “it thinks ’’, in which the 
Cartesians would find the fallacy of “‘ Ego cogitat and non cogito ”’, 
the medieval thinkers would find the Averroistian fallacy—that 
committed by Siger de Brabant, who claimed that thought thinks 
or that heat heats. Against this error they would appeal to the 
normal usage of language: they would say (as did Albert the 
Great) that it is man who means and not the meaning, and (as 
St. Thomas said) that it is this man who sees, that it is I who see, 
that it is we who see and not the vision which sees. Supported 
by the De Libero Arbitrio of St. Augustine (II. 7, 15), they would 
conjugate: cogito, cogitas . . . Gilles of Rome, Guillaume 
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d’Auvergne, Olivi, Peckham, Richard of Middletown, St. Bona- 
venture, Thomas of Sutton, Vital du Four would all remind us, 
with regard to the verbs which describe consciousness, that 
philosophy begins with respect for grammar. 
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VI._ANALYTIC TRUTHS 
By D. W. Hamiyn 


THE current exhibitions of interest in the distinction between 
analytic and synthetic statements are, I think, marred by the 
fact that insufficient attention is paid to the functions which 
might be performed by such statements. What function, 
indeed, could be performed by those statements which are 
generally called ‘analytic’? What is it to call a statement 
‘ analytic ’ ? 

Very often the distinction has been made as if it were possible 
to classify sentences as expressing statements belonging to one 
class or the other, without considering the context or possible 
contexts in which they might be uttered. Of course, there may 
be sentences concerning which we may feel that no context 
could give their utterance a different point from any other. 
Nevertheless, it 7s important to see that contexts must be given 
due consideration, and that puzzles about the status of many 
sentences, which, if considered in isolation, might seem ambiguous 
or indeterminate, might disappear, if such sentences were given 
a use. A valuable prote t in this direction has already been 
made by Walsh.1 What I wish to say, however, goes further 
than this. I wish to challenge the very assumption of the 
existence of a class of analytic statements. The term ‘ analytic’ 
is of use, I suggest, not for the allotting of statements to one 
class rather than another, but as a term of appraisal, like many 
other logical words. Those statements, which, if one were to 
consider them in isolation, one would be tempted to consider 
for one reason or another, as expressing analytic statements, 7.e. 
statements of a particular class, will, I think, appear otherwise 
if they are considered as to their possible uses. 

This point is already implicit in Kant’s version of the distinc- 
tion. In the Critique, Kant says that analytic judgments are 
those in which the predicate B belongs to the subject A “as 
somewhat which is contained (though covertly) in the concept 
of A’. In the Prolegomena, he says, “ Analytic judgments 
say nothing in the predicate that was not already really thought 
in the concept of the subject, though not so clearly and with the 
same consciousness”’. I think that insufficient attention has 
been paid to the words ‘though covertly ’ and ‘ though not so 


1 Proc. Aris. Soc., 1953-54. 
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clearly and with the same consciousness’. The implication of 
these words is surely that if anyone were to utter a sentence 
which might be claimed as expressing an analytic statement, 
e.g. to take Kant’s example, “ All bodies are extended”, he 
would not be aware of the fact that the meaning of the subject 
expression includes that of the predicate expression. He would 
not, in fact, be aware of the implications of his own use of words. 
Thus, if a man were to say, “ All bodies are extended ”’, and we 
were to say to him, “ That is analytic”, we would not be im- 
plying that his statement was of one kind rather than another. 
We would be pointing out to him that there was something 
wrong with what he said. It would, in fact, be to say, “ You 
have not said anything”. By ‘body’ is meant ‘ extended 
thing ’, so that what he has said amounts to, “ All extended 
things are extended ’’, and to say that is to say nothing. 

Of course, it is always open to a man to say that he, at any 
rate, was not using the word ‘body’ in this way; in which 
case all that we could do would be to point to general usage, so 
as to indicate the peculiarities of the man’s use of the word. On 
the other hand, the man might agree that ‘body’ meant ‘ ex- 
tended thing’, and admit that this was so even for him, but 
insist that the point of his utterance was to make this clear. In 
other words, his utterance was intended as a form of definition, 
a statement about the meanings of words, and not as a statement 
about bodies. But if this were so, there would again be no 
point in saying that his statement was analytic, since, ex hypo- 
thesi, it was not. Again, the words “ All bodies are extended ”’, 
might be uttered in the course of an argument, e.g. “ If something 
is a body, and if all bodies are extended, then that something 
must be extended”. Here again, we might ask the purpose of 
uttering the middle hypothetical. It might be intended to state 
a fact about bodies, in which case the only counter is that on 
general usage it could not do so, in so far as ‘body’ means 
‘extended thing’. Alternatively it might be mtended to supply 
a principle of inference, equivalent to the command, “ Take it 
that for ‘ body ’ there may, for the purposes of the argument, be 
substituted ‘extended thing’”’. Here again we are concerned 
with words. But what other view could there be of the situa- 
tion? To put the matter in another way,—to what question 
could the utterance possibly be an answer, except one of the 
sorts already mentioned ? 

It is sometimes said that analytic statements are those which 
are, given the meaning of the constituent expressions, reducible 
to tautologies. But here again the same problem arises. To 
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what use could a tautology be put in ordinary language? To 
tell someone that what he has said in the course of an argument 
is a tautology is again to say that he has not said anything, 
perhaps that his argument has not, in consequence, the force 
which he thought it had. But what else could be meant by 
‘a tautology’? Philosophers often talk as if a tautology were 
a sentence which might be obtained by directly substituting 


. words for variables in ‘ A is A’ or sentences for variables in ‘ p 


oe 


or not p’. (Note that I have not used any logical signs ; I have 
not here raised the question of the status of what are called 


' ‘tautologies’ in formal logic.) Of course, we could give a use 


to such sentences, e.g. to “ Black is black”, or “ Either it is 
green or it is not green”. We might say the former to someone 
who was equivocating about the colour of something, trying, 


. perhaps, to represent that something was black and yet not 


black. To say “ Black is black” to him might be to point out 
to him the use of the word ‘black’, and to suggest that to 


‘attribute blackness to something is to exclude the possibility of 


attributing to it some other colour (ef. ‘‘ Oh, East is East, and 
West is West, and never the twain shall meet”). In the second 


‘case, we might utter the sentence if someone were hesitating 


over the colour of some object, saying, ‘‘ Yes, it was green, and 
yet it wasn’t, yet it was... ”. To say, “ Either it is green or 
it is not green”’ would be a way of telling him not to hesitate, 
but to make a decision; it would be to suggest that the word 
‘green’ must have a definite use. Thus the uses which we 
might give to these tautologies are comparable with those which 
we might give to so-called analytic statements. 

To say, then, that someone’s statement is analytic is to say 
that he has not realized the implications of his use of words ; 
if he did, he would realize that he had not really said anything 
or that his argument was inconclusive. This is, I think, con- 
sistent with Kant’s original formulation of the distinction 
between analytic and synthetic judgments, even if Kant himself 
did not realize the implications of that formulation. Why, then, 
have philosophers tried to isolate a class of analytic statements, 
as if there were a use for them? It is, I suggest, because they 
have failed to take account of the contexts of utterances, con- 
fining themselves to the form of statements abstracted from all 
contexts. In particular, they have failed to consider the idio- 
matic use of words. As I indicated above concerning those 
sentences which would generally be labelled ‘ tautologies ’, their 
use is essentially idiomatic. The use to which “ Black is black ”’, 
for example, could be put is by no means ordinary or straight- 
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forward. Yet it is clear that some use could be made of these 
words. Indeed I suppose that any form of words which is 
syntactically correct could be given some use, and this is true 
perhaps even of some which are not syntactically correct. But 
it has not always been noticed that such uses are often idiomatic 
or peculiar, and philosophers have tended to suppose that the 
straightforward or most common use of words is the use— 
indeed the only one. It is no longer common for philosophers 
to maintain the theory that all statements contain a subject and 
a predicate, although the theory has been long in dying. (Is it 
not still a doctrine commonly to be found in grammar?) But 
the tendency to seek for paradigms for logical and grammatical 
analysis is deep-rooted. Once the ordinary, non-idiomatic use 
of sentences is taken as the paradigm, trouble immediately 
arises over such sentences as “ Black is black”. Clearly such 
a sentence could not express a factual statement, but if all 
sentences in the indicative mood express statements, as the 
paradigm suggests, we have here another kind of statement— 
a tautology. Similarly for ‘“‘ All bodies are extended ”’ on the 
Kantian interpretation ; this could not express a factual state- 
ment, so that if it is to express a statement at all it must express 
one which could never be false. Indeed it could never be 
factually false, for it could never be used factually at all in the 
ordinary way. So arises the view that there is a separate class 
of statements which are to be called ‘analytic’ or ‘ logically 
true’. It is generally said that they are always true but it 
would be better to say that they can never be false, for the 
negative version indicates what I have said. They could never 
be false in the way in which factual statements could be false, 
just because they could never be used in this way. 

The tendency to seek for a separate class of analytic state- 
ments is reinforced by the belief that whether or not there are 
analytic statements in ordinary language there are, at any rate, 
definite candidates for this status elsewhere. The two chief sets 
of candidates are to be found in mathematics and logic respec- 
tively, or so it is often supposed. The question whether mathe- 
matical statements are analytic or synthetic is still often raised. 
But what is meant by a ‘mathematical statement’? I shall 
confine myself in considering this question to the most elementary 
examples, but I am sure that what is to be said of them is to be 
said of more complicated ones. What could be represented as a 
statement within mathematics? Could “2+ 2=—4” be so 
represented ? In the Tractatus,! Wittgenstein said that such 

1 Tractatus Logico-Philosophious 6.2 ff. On other points, too, I owe 
much to suggestions made by Wittgenstein. 
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a series of expressions should be called an ‘ equation’ and not a 
‘ proposition ’. The implications of such a proposal are surely 
that it is a mistake to talk of mathematical truths, or at any 
rate, to look for them here. It would not be wrong, I think, 
to describe “2+ 2=4” as a formula of pure mathematics. 
It is something that might, indeed, be learnt by rote and then 
used for or applied to the counting of things like apples, just as 
other formulae or equations of pure mathematics can ‘be given 
an application. The formula provides a principle for dealing 
with matter-of-fact things. Philosophers have sometimes wanted 
to say that “2+ 2 = 4” is itself a principle or rule, but this, I 
think, is misleading. Rather the formula could be interpreted as 
a principle, but the reference to interpretation here means that 
some reference is being made to the use or application of the 
formula. How does “2+2=4” have an application ? 
Surely by enabling one to derive such statements as “If you 
put two apples with another two apples you will get four apples ”’. 
Whatever might be said about “‘2 + 2 = 4’, the second series 
of expressions could be used to make a statement. It is a hypo- 
thetical prediction, and like all predictions, it is capable of 
falsification in the ordinary way. It is always possible, for 
example, that someone might take an apple away or add one 
while you are not looking. Hypotheticals like “If I put two 
apples in the box, and then add another two apples, I shall have 
put in four apples”? which might be suggested as counter- 
examples, i.e. as examples of necessary truths, cannot really be 
considered as such. Like suggested analytic statements or non- 
mathematical tautologies in ordinary language, they could be 
used only to tell us something about the use of words, not to 
express necessary truths about apples. In the example given, 
the fact that apples are mentioned is irrelevant ; we could not 
use such a statement unless we were concerned to teach some- 
one the use of ‘2’, ‘add’ and ‘4’, unless it were to have some 
quite eccentric point. That is, it would in general be another 
way of expressing “2+2=— 4”. But it is because, and only 
because, in the ordinary way we exclude possibilities such as 
those mentioned above, in counting apples and the like, that we 
can say that if you put two apples with two apples you must get 
four apples. In counting we exclude any contingencies such as 
those mentioned, and do not allow them to bear upon the matter. 
Hence the rules governing the use of the numerical expressions 
involved are all-important. There is an essential connexion 
between “2+ 2= 4” and its application. It is because the 
formula “2-4 2=4” must hold that we can say that the 
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statement which comprises its application must be true. When 
children are taught to count, they are taught that when, for 
example, two apples are added to another two there must then 
be four; it is not pointed out that possible contingencies may 
upset the reckoning, for counting is not meant to apply in such 
contingencies. In teaching any kind of rule we do not go out 
of our way to point out the contingencies in which direct ap- 
plications of the rule break down. Similarly, in teaching arith- 
metic we do not go out of our way to point out the contingencies 
in which the formula does not apply, but only those in which it 
does. 

Thus, the learning of simple arithmetic may be. interpreted as 
the implicit learning of rules for the manipulation of numerals 
and the arithmetical signs, although with this we generally 
learn the direct application of such rules. The rules are learnt 
implicitly and not explicitly, because mathematics would be far 
more complicated if formulated as a system of rules rather than 
a system of formulae. Moreover, even in arithmetic there are 
not only the rules which have been considered so far, not only 
the rules for the manipulation of the primitive symbols, but also, 
for example, those involved in the combination of the numerals 
in the decimal system or any similar system. With the growth 
of system more and more of its properties become open to 
investigation. What I have said applies only to simple arith- 
metic. But the systematic development of mathematics con- 
sists, surely, of the systematic extension, generalization and, 
indeed, stretching of the sort of concepts which are to be found 
at the simplest levels. Thus, in the move from finite to trans- 
finite numbers the concept of number was stretched beyond all 
possibility of application and so that some of the properties of 
numbers become thereby changed. Yet by very reason of the 
fact that such an extension. was systematic there was no real 
change in the fundamental character of what was being in- 
vestigated, but merely an extension. What I have been anxious 
to point out is that the description of mathematics as a system 
of truths is incorrect, for what are in effect the same reasons as 
make it incorrect to talk of analytic truths in ordinary language, 
viz. that no use could be given to such ‘ truths’ as they are. I 
have indicated that the applications of arithmetical formulae 
have a different character from that possessed by those formulae 
themselves. But because mathematics has been developed into 
such a ramified system it is tempting to look upon it as a language 
expressing truths, even when it is not given an application. This, 
I maintain, is to misunderstand the logical character of pure 
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mathematics, which must initially be based upon its applications, 
even if, in its systematic development, it has got beyond applica- 
tion. Of course, all the questions which philosophers have raised 
concerning the reasons for the existence of ‘ analytic truths’ 
arise in an analogous way for mathematical formulae. We can 
ask why the formulae must hold, just as it has been asked why 
‘analytic truths are necessarily true’, but it would be wrong to 
call mathematical formulae ‘ truths’, for questions of truth or 
falsity apply only to the use of sentences. Mathematical form- 
ulae have no use in the sense in which ordinary sentences have 
ause. It is only the quasi-independent existence of pure mathe- 
matics which gives rise to the belief that they have, in that we 
seem to have in it something which has some of the properties 
of a language. But it is not a language all the same. 

The same considerations apply to formal logic, the other 
important source of ‘analytic truths’. Are the so-called 
tautologies of formal logic, expressions such as ‘pV¥~p’, 
analytic truths? One thing is clear—that the term ‘ tautology ’ 
is being used here in a technical sense. The criteria for its use 
are provided by truth-tables or matrices, as they might better 
be called, in the light of what follows. It is tempting to suppose 
that this technical use of ‘tautology’ is connected with the 
ordinary use by the fact that if direct substitutions are made for 
the variables and appropriate words substituted for the logical 
signs, a tautology in the ordinary sense results. But this con- 
clusion is ruled out for two connected reasons. First, as I have 
indicated, there is no class of statements in ordinary language to 
be called ‘tautologies’. The term ‘tautology’ has not this 
sort of use. Thus, one end of the connexion is missing. Second, 
as has been cogently pointed out by Strawson,! the link between 
logical formulae and ordinary language is not of this kind. No 
translation of the logical constants into ordinary language can 
be given without distortion of ordinary language. This is very 
evident with regard to the sign ‘5 ’, but it is also the case with 
regard to the other signs, too. This means that the function 
performed by logical formulae is not that of dummy statements ; 
formal logic is not a language like ordinary language. The 
formulae have no direct use as sentences have. An extensional 
logic tells us the truth-conditions for the validity of inferences 
independently of the empirical content of the words in which the 
inferences are expressed. Because logic has, in the last fifty or 
so years, been closely connected with mathematics, it has some- 
times been forgotten that logic, in its original sense, is concerned 


1 Introduction to Logical Theory, pp. 78 ff. 
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with the conditions of valid inference in general. Thus, logical 
formulae should be viewed as implicit rules for such inferences, 
rather than as dummy statements. As with mathematics it is 
convenient for the purposes of systematization to deal with 
formulae rather than explicit rules themselves. Strawson ! 
wishes to bring out the connexion between logical formulae and 
logical rules by saying that a rule can be derived from every 
logical formula by adding the words “is analytic’”’. But surely 
this is to go against what he says about the connexion between 
the formulae of logic and ordinary language; it is to imply 
that the formulae are in fact statements and are, in consequence, 
capable of being true or false. In fact considerations of truth 
or falsity should not arise over the formulae themselves, but 
only over the statements which we make in inferences made in 
accordance with the rules implicit in the formulae. Hence the 
misleadingness of the phrase ‘ truth-tables’. What these last 
tell us is whether a complex formula holds, granted certain rules 
for the use of logical signs with variables. Of course, in form- 
ulating and using these rules we have in mind their application 
to statements which are capable of being true or false, and it is 
for this reason that we assign to the variables properties corre- 
sponding to truth or falsity. But the complex formulae them- 
selves cannot really be said to be true or false ; it is just that we 
should have no interest in carrying out this procedure if we had 
not in mind the possible applications of the formulae. It is 
always possible to construct uninterpreted matrices as long as 
we have rules for them, but for purposes of logic, in the original 
sense of that word, there would be no interest in doing so unless 
they had some application to arguments of some sort. In other 
words, formal logic, like mathematics, is originally based upon 
its applications ; it can be developed systematically like mathe- 
matics and even be considered as a branch of mathematics in 
this respect. This is what has happened to mathematical logic. 
But qué logic in the original sense, it is tied to its applications in 
inferences. 

In sum, neither mathematics nor formal logic is a source of 
analytic truths, and I do not know where else one would look 
for them. The reasons why mathematics and formal logic have 
seemed plausible sources of analytic truths is that they have 
seemed to be technical contexts in which there might be point 
to the assertion of necessary truths. But this view presupposes 
that mathematics and formal logic can, as systems, be looked at 
as languages different from ordinary language, with peculiarities 


1 Op. cit. p. 73. 
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of their own. They are not languages, however. The réle 
which they play is different from that of any language. This 
can be seen only by distinguishing the formal characteristics of 
the mathematical and logical formulae from their applications. 
There are of course queer cases, like the one already mentioned, 
“Tf I put two apples in a box, and then add another two, I shall 
have put in four apples ”’, which may seem to be residual claimants 
for the status of necessary truths. This is neither a mathe- 
matical formula nor the direct application of one to the counting 
of apples. Its use in ordinary language can be only that of 
expressing a rule not about apples but about the use of numbers ; 
indeed it is the sort of sentence which might be used in teaching 
simple arithmetic. It would be used not to point out a necessary 
truth, but to illustrate a rule. Similar remarks, moreover, 
apply to more involved casés, where synthetic necessary truth 
might be claimed—cases such as “ Nothing can be red and green 
all over”. We might, of course, allow this to be false, if we 
interpreted it so as to allow, for example, shot silk to be two- 
coloured all over. But if we allow it to be necessary, it must 
be pointed out that the use of ‘can’ reveals that we have here 
a rule, not a statement. We use the sentence to prohibit the 
use of two words for the same thing, once it has been decided 
to use them for different things. To say that the two descriptions 
are incompatible is but to draw attention to such a ruling. 
Whilst there are no analytic truths, it would be a mistake to 
suppose that the questions which have traditionally been raised 
about them do not arise at all. Rather they arise elsewhere. 
The distinction between analytic and synthetic could still be 
made with regard to inferences and arguments. For it is by 
reference to principles that the validity of inferences is estab- 
lished, and not all principles are of the same kind. Not all 
inferences are justified in terms of principles implicit in the 
formulae of formal logic and mathematics. Not all inferences 
are dependent merely on the use of words. Scientific inferences 
are of a completely different sort, being dependent on the facts. 
Hence all the considerations traditionally made concerning the 
distinction between analytic and synthetic truths can be made 
here instead. My purpose has been not to question the distinc- 
tion as such, but to question its applicability to truths or state- 
ments. I have done so on the grounds that no application could 
be given to the concept of an ‘analytic statement’. What 
appear to be analytic statements are, in fact, not so at all, 
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VII._PRESUPPOSITION AND TYPES 
OF CLAUSE 


By A. J. BAKER 


As part of his argument in “Sinn und Bedeutung’’! Frege 
discusses those parts of sentences which are subordinate clauses. 
His main contention in that article is that the sense of an ex- 
pression has to be distinguished from its “ reference ”’, not only 
in the case of referring words and phrases but also in the case of 
sentences. As a result, parallel to the ordinary objects referred 
to by words and phrases, he is led to introduce objects of a special 
type, “truth-values ”’, as the referents of sentences, with the 
difference that there are just two truth-values, the True and the 
False, available for this role. But if there are these two varieties 
of reference the question arises as to what is the reference of 
subordinate clauses, which like words and phrases are parts of 
sentences, and the answer Frege gives is that some of these 
clauses are like words and phrases, but others are like sentences 
and refer to truth-values. There is much in this account which 
nowadays arouses suspicion. Talk about “truth-values”’ in 
this way might possibly be defended on the ground that it is 
simply a loose and metaphorical way of saying that (certain) 
sentences are used to assert what is true or false, but it is clear 
that Frege himself meant more than this. Even if proper names 
and sentences have as referents objects of different types, he 
wants to insist that there is really no difference between referring 
and asserting, so that sentences are themselves a species of proper 
names. But leaving aside the weaknesses of his general theory 
of meaning, I want to discuss the issues Frege raises about the 
roles of clauses in sentences. In particular, I hope to show that 
the notion of what is presupposed by a statement, referred to 
by Frege in this article and recently discussed at length by Mr. 
Strawson,? allows us to make logical distinctions amongst a 
number of different types of clause. 

Frege distinguishes three main types of subordinate clause, 
(a) those following verbs like “say’’, “believe”’, “regret ”’, 


1In Translations from the Philosophical Writings of Gottlob Frege by 
Geach and Black. 

2In “On Referring”, Minp, July 1950 and Introduction to Logical 
Theory. Comrare also “A Reply to Mr. Sellars”, The Philosophical 
Review, April 1954, 
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“hope ’’, and amongst other subordinate clauses those which 
(6) are dependent or do not express a “complete thought ”’ 
and (c) are relatively independent or do express a “ complete 
thought’. (I shall call these clauses of types (a), (b) and (c) 
respectively.) Concerning type (a), Frege holds that statements 
in direct speech like “ Columbus said ‘ The earth is round ’”’, or 
in indirect speech like ‘‘ Columbus said that the earth was round ”’, 
or, again, statements like “‘ Columbus believed (or hoped) that the 
earth was round”’, may all be treated in the same way. The 
subordinate clause in each case, according to Frege, does not 
have the “direct reference’ it would have if it occurred as a 
separate statement ; instead it has “indirect reference’ and 
what it designates is not a truth-value but its “‘ customary sense ”’. 
His reason for saying this is that in each case the whole statement 
could be true without the subordinate clause being true. If 
Columbus had had the opposed belief about the shape of the earth 
it would then have been true that “‘ Columbus believed that the 
earth was flat’. Now, without discussing clauses of this sort 
in detail, we can quite simply sum up the main point made by 
Frege as follows. Anyone who makes a statement of the form 
“X believes (says, hopes, etc.) that p”’ leaves it a perfectly 
open question whether p is true; in other words, he neither 
asserts nor presupposes that p is true. 

Clauses of types (b) and (c) are held by Frege to have “ direct ”’ 
or “customary ”’ reference, but he argues that the former, like 
proper names, designate ordinary objects, whereas the latter, 
like sentences, have truth-values as their referents. The dis- 
tinction, he says, depends on whether a clause of the sort in 
question expresses a “complete thought” or only “ part of a 
thought ’’. Now, although he does not make this clear, Frege 
really offers two different criteria for this distinction. One 
criterion is implied by his contrast between the expression of 
“ complete” and “incomplete ”’ thoughts. He points out that 
the relative clause in a statement like “ The square root of 4 
which is smaller than 0 is —2’”’ is dependent and has to be taken 
with the main clause to be understood, for ‘“‘ there is no in- 
dependent subject and therefore no possibility of reproducing 
the sense of the subordinate clause in an independent sentence ”’.1 
In contrast, the corresponding clause in “ Napoleon, who re- 
cognized the danger to his right flank, himself led his guards 
against the enemy position’? expresses a complete thought and 
so can be separably understood. The same applies to an example 
in the plural like “ Kangaroos, which are indigenous to Australia, 

1 Op. cit. p. 71. 
24 
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are marsupials’. This distinction between types of relative 
clause is one made by grammarians. Thus Jespersen describes 
them respectively as “ restrictive or defining clauses ”’ (type (6)) 
and “ non-restrictive or loose clauses ’’ (type (c)), and points out as 
marks of the distinction that with the first but not with the 
second “ who ”’ or “ which ’’ may be replaced by “ that ”’ (The 
square root of 4 that is smaller than 0) and that with the second 
a pause or a comma usually occurs (Kangaroos, which are indi- 
genous to Australia). The logical point of distinction may be 
summed up by saying that the function of 1elative clauses of 
type (b), but not of type (c), is to identify an individual or class 
AB which is said to be C. Asa result, with type (0) if we attempt 
to say separately that A is B and A is C the identifying character 
of the clause is destroyed, e.g, we are not entitled to say that 
“The square root of 4 is less than 0 and is —2”’. On the other 
hand, with type (c) the combination AB is not necessary and so, 
for instance, from the example above we can derive the para- 
phrase “ Kangaroos are indigenous to Australia and are mar- 
supials ’. (I leave until later the question of the exact relation 
of the paraphrase and the original.) This difference is also 
reflected by the relation of clauses of these sorts to adjectives 
and phrases. As Frege noted, clauses of type (b) can be readily 
replaced by adjectives or phrases, as in “The negative square 
root of 4”. But if we do the same in the case of relative 
clauses of type (c), usually the resulting expression either has a 
rhetorical force not possessed by the original (as in saying “ Wise 
Heraclitus” instead of “ Heraclitus, who was wise”’) or is 
inappropriate (there is an air of redundancy about saying 
“ Australian kangaroos are marsupials ’’). 

Frege gives as an important example of type (b) the first clause 
in “ Whoever discovered the elliptic form of the planetary orbits 
died in misery’. His way of showing that this does not express 
a “ complete thought ”’ is by suggesting that if it did we should be 
able to paraphrase the whole statement by (say) “ Somebody 
discovered the elliptic form of the planetary orbits and died in 
misery”. In this case it should be possible to deny the statement 
by saying either that no one made this discovery or that he did 
not die in misery. But against this Frege argues that “ If any- 
thing is asserted there is always an obvious presupposition that 
the simple or compound names used have referents”’.2 As a 
result, the expression “ Whoever discovered the elliptic form of 
the planetary orbits’, beg a “compound name ”’, does not 
“contain the thought’ but presupposes that someone made 


1A Modern English Grammar, Part III, pp. 82 ff. * Op. cit. p. 69. 
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this discovery. Frege thus suggests a distinction which has 
been stated clearly by Mr. Strawson, viz. there is a distinction 
between assertion and presupposition which is such that a state- 
ment asserts p and presupposes q if q must be true before p can 
be either true or false. Applying this to the present case, the 
presupposition that someone made the discovery in question 
is a condition of the whole statement’s being true or false ; if 
someone were wrong in making this presupposition it would 
follow, not that he had said something false, but that he had not 
made a genuine statement. 

By this reference to presupposition Frege gives what I have 
called a second criterion for distinguishing clauses of types (0) 
and (c). Thus, he appears to believe that the other examples 
of type (6) are to be treated in the same way as the above ; for 
instance, that the dependence of the clause “‘ The square root of 
4 which is less than 0”’ arises because “ There is a square root 
of 4 less than 0” is presupposed and not asserted. But I want 
to point out that criterion (2) really assumes criterion (1). This 
may be made clear by summarizing them, as applied to relative 
clauses, as follows. Given a statement of the form “A who 
(which) is B is C”’, criterion (1) asks whether AB is needed to 
identify an object or class, or whether, instead, the paraphrase 
“ A is B and A is C”’ is intelligible. Criterion (2) is concerned 
with a different paraphrase of the form “ AB exists and it (he) 
is C”’. Here the question is whether “ AB exists ”’ is asserted 
or presupposed, and in the latter case the clause is held by Frege © 
to belong to type (6). With this second paraphrase, however, it 
is not the question of presupposition but the use of the word “ it ”’ 
which brings out the identifying role of AB; by “It is C” we: 
must understand “AB is C”’, which is what is required by 
criterion (1). Similarly, in the example “ Kangaroos, which are 
indigenous to Australia, are marsupials’’, it does not matter 
whether “There are kangaroos indigenous to Australia’’ is 
asserted or presupposed ; the relative independence of the clause 
is shown by the fact that we do not have to follow the form “ AB 
is C”’ and can say “ Ais Band Ais C” instead. Consider, now, 
Frege’s example ‘‘ Whoever discovered the elliptic form of the 
planetary orbits died in misery”. If we expand criterion (1) 
to take in noun clauses this can be shown to belong to type (6) : 
it is clear that the “‘ whoever ”’ clause cannot be understood on its 
own. (This can also be shown by treating it as a relative clause 
and replacing “ Whoever discovered ’’ by the equivalent “ He 
that discovered.”) Suppose instead we apply criterion (2). 
Since the case is a simpler one the paraphrase will now have the 
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form “A exists and he is C’’. But again the first part is 
irrelevant, for the fact that the statement ‘“‘ A is C”’ will have 
to be made is sufficient to show that the “ whoever ”’ clause must 
be used to identify the person referred to. Criterion (1) is thus 
a sufficient criterion of the dependence of clauses of type (6). 
Criterion (2), with its reference to presupposition, is not necessary 
(and I shall argue later it is not sufficient). 

The distinction between clauses of types (b) and (c) is also 
found in hypotheticals. A variable hypothetical like that cited 
by Frege “If a number is less than 1 and greater than 0, its 
square is less than 1 and greater than 0 ”’ is similar to statements 
containing “ which ”’ clauses of type (b), and may be expressed as 
one: “The square of a number which is less than 1 and greater 
than 0 is less than 1 and greater than 0”. Criterion (1) applies 
to this; we are, for instance, not entitled to derive from it “‘ The 
square of a number is less than 1 and greater than0’’. On the 
other hand, a “ specific ” hypothetical like ‘If ?is a number less 
than 1 and greater than 0, its square is less than 1 and greater 
than 0”’ is analogous to type (c), for although it cannot be 
paraphrased in the following way it has the same kind of in- 
dependence of clauses as the statement “ # is less than 1 and 
greater than 0 and has a square less than 1 and greater than 0’. 
(Frege, however, would have difficulty in bringing out this analogy 
by means of criterion (2), for while the second hypothetical might 
be said to presuppose that there are numbers less than 1 and 
greater than 0, it neither asserts nor presupposes that ? is one 
of these and is so far not distinguished from ‘he first hypothetical.) 

Clauses of type (c) include relative and “if’’ clauses of the 
sorts already mentioned, “because”’ and “although ”’ clauses 
and (in contrast with type (a)) “that ’’ clauses following verbs 
like “know” and “discover”. These are the clauses Frege 
takes to express separate thoughts ; for instance, “q because 
p’’ and “although p, q ” each express the two separate thoughts 
“p” and “q’’. For this reason he holds that these clauses have 
truth-values as their referents. But his theory of truth-values 
confronts him with a problem about the role of the conjunctions 
in these clauses. Taking x as a conjunction, if the truth-value 
or reference of “p x q”’ is the same as that of “p and q”’, ae. 
if the conjunction is logically irrelevant, we should be entitled 
to replace “p”’ and “q’”’ by other clauses of the same truth- 
value. But in this case we should have to admit “ unsuitable ” 
combinations of clauses, e.g. “It rained because 2 +2= 4”. 
Frege has two views on this question. On the one hand, he 
considers that hypotheticals belonging to type (c) are unaffected 
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in reference if their clauses are replaced by “ unsuitable ’’ clauses 
of the same truth-value, and he says that the conjunction 
“although ” “actually has no sense and does not change the 
sense of the clause but only illuminates it in a peculiar fashion ’’.4 
On the other hand, he maintains that “ because ”’ does not merely 
“illuminate ”’ but alters the sense ; for in “ q because p”’, not only 
does each clause express a separate thought but each also expresses 
part of the third thought “if p then q ’’, and the truth-value of 
this affects the truth-value of the whole statement. (He pre- 
sumably thinks that this is sufficient to show that the combination 
of clauses in “ because ”’ statements must be “ suitable ’’, but, in 
fact, if “if p then q ”’ can conjoin inappropriate items, and is an 
ingredient of “ because’ statements, the same could apply to 
these statements.) But this distinction seems to me indefensible. 
It is now recognized that the interpretation of “if p then q”’ as 
“p materially implies q’’ usually changes the logical force of 
“if”, and the same can be argued of the interpretation of 
“although p, q’’ as “p and q”’. So Frege should treat these 
conjunctions in the same way as “ because ’’, not as superfluous 
extras but as essential components of their sentences. But it 
can be noted that when Frege does take account of conjunctions 
they still create difficulties for his theory of truth-values. The 
view that sentences are like proper names in having referents, 
taken with the view that, for instance, “‘q because p’”’ expresses 
a third thought “if p then q ’’, suggests an “ atomistic ” account 
of logical relations. For it appears that “if p then q”’ must 
refer to a third “ object ’’ or “atom ”’ supposed to connect two 
others referred to by “ p”’ and “q”’ 

These issues aside, I want to question Frege’s view that clauses 
of type (c) differ from those of type (5) in being asserted instead 
of presupposed. That he himself had doubts about the matter 
is shown by the oscillation of his views on adverbial clauses of 
time. Taking the example “ After Schleswig-Holstein was 
separated from Denmark, Prussia and Austria quarrelled ”’, 
he suggests at one stage that the first clause belongs to type (6). 
The reason he gives is that if the statement is to be true or false 
it has to be presupposed that Schleswig-Holstein was once 
separated from Denmark, which is shown very clearly if the 
clause is replaced by a phrase as in “ After the separation of 
Schleswig-Holstein from Denmark, Prussia and Austria quar- 
relled’’. Later, however, Frege assigns the clause of type (c) on 
the ground that, as in “ because ’’ statements, each clause expresses 
a separate thought and also part of a third thought, 2.e. “ after 

1 Op. cit. p. 73, 
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p, q”’ states that p and q and that q followed p. But Frege is 
here confusing the two criteria mentioned earlier. As we saw, 
criterion (1) distinguishes between identifying clauses and clauses 
which can be understood when separated from their principal 
clauses. Applying this to “after p, q”’ we see that there is a 
sense in which it is possible to separate p and q (whether they are 
asserted or presupposed) the sense, namely, that q and the words 
following “after ”’ in “‘ after p ’’ can be understood independently 
and are not interdependent in the way that an identifying clause 
and its main clause are interdependent. (The same applies to the 
other examples of type (c).) Frege, however, wrongly bases the 
distinction on criterion (2). He thinks that if he adopts the 
view that “after p, q” has clauses which may {be separately 
understood, he must reject his first view that it does not assert 
but presupposes p. But it seems to me that it does presuppose 
p, even though it belongs to type (c). In other words, pre- 
supposition is common to clauses of types (b) and (c). 

The same considerations apply to the other cases of type (c). 
Consider, as an example of a “ because ’’ statement, “ The price 
of shares fell because there was unemployment”. Normally 
anyone making this statement presupposes that the price of 
shares has fallen. Taking this, the explicandum, to be true he 
states that there is unemployment and that this is the explanation. 
If someone questioned the original statement, he woul. do so 
either by denying the explanatory hypothetical “If there is 
unemployment the price of shares falls’? or by denyimg that 
there is unemployment in the case in question. There is also 
the possibility that the explicandum is false. But if it were, there 
would be no question of its being explained by anything, and 
the position would be, not that the original statement was false, 
but that since it failed to raise a genuine issue the question of its 
truth did not arise. (If the explicandum is false it follows that at 
least one of the explanatory statements is false and so an issue 
could then arise about which of these is false. But this would bea 
subsequent issue, quite different from the apparent issue presented 
by the original statement : Do p and if p then q explain the truth 
ofq?) Thisis brought out by the way we phrase questions about 
explanations. Asked “ Did the price of shares fall because there 
was unemployment ?’’, it is odd to answer “ No” if the price 
did not fall. Of course, we are not always precise in ordinary 
speech and we may sometimes say loosely of an explanation of 
this kind “ That’s false’. But we sometimes say the same of an 
apparent statement like “The present King of France is bald”’, 
and as this helps to show, there is a distinction between being true 
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or false in a strict sense and being a question which does not arise. 
There are, of course, special uses of “because”. Sometimes 
the asserted clause is replaced by a phrase, as in “ The price of 
shares fell because of the unemployment ”’ and in this case it is 
also presupposed that there was unemployment. Sometimes, too, 
“because”? may be used in conveying an argument, as in 
“ Because there was unemployment the price of shares must 
have fallen’. But in what I take to be the typical use of 
“because ”’, as in “q because p”’, it is presupposed that q and 
asserted that p and that “if p then q”’. The position is similar 
with “although ”’ statements, e.g. “‘ Although he was tired he went 
out’. Here, that he was tired is presupposed ; anyone ques- 
tioning the statement could do so on the ground that he did not 
go out or that, if he did, his tiredness did not make it surprising. 
But for someone who believed that he was not tired at all the 
statement would not be false but pointless. That is, “although 
p, q”’ presupposes p and asserts that q and that “ even if p it is 
possible that q”’. (It will be noted that while the “although ” 
clause is presupposed, the clause other than the “‘ because ” clause 
is presupposed, which would give us reason to say that while 
“because ”’ clauses are grammatically classed as subordinate, 
logically they are the main clauses of their sentences.) 

Two other cases of type (c) may be mentioned. First, there 
are those relative clauses which are non-identifying, as in “‘ Kan- 
garoos, which are indigenous to Australia, are marsupials ”’. 
Here only the main clause raises an issue of truth or falsity. 
As is shown when we try to phrase the statement as a question, 
“ Are karigaroos, which are indigenous to Australia, marsupials ?”’, 
the relative clause is presupposed whatever is the answer to the 
question. However, statements of this sort have less closely 
related clauses than “because’’ and “although ”’ statements 
(they do not usually express a “third thought ”’) and, for this 
reason, if we had a case where the presupposed clause was false 
(“ Kangaroos, which are indigenous to New Zealand, are 
marsupials ’’) it would be possible to ignore that clause and 
consider the rest of the statement as raising a genuine issue. 
Secondly, there are certain “ that ”’ clauses, as in “ He knew that 
the train was late’’. Here, in contrast with type (a), the speaker 
must believe that the train was late. But he presupposes this 
and does not assert it, for while, when a clause of this sort is 
false, we may sometimes be inclined to say loosely that the state- 
ment is false, strictly speaking, unless the clause is true the 
question whether someone knows it or not does not arise. 

This treatment allows us also to deal with co-ordinates clauses 
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—for what Frege took to be a distinction between two types of 
subordinate clause is in fact a distinction between subordinate 
and co-ordinate clauses. As philologists point out, subordination 
of clauses only arises in the later stages of the development of a 
language ; in the earlier stages all clauses are separated and 
treated equally by means of co-ordination. And when in present 
day languages use is made of co-ordination it involves along with 
stylistic differences, the same procedure of giving equal emphasis 
to, or of making a separate issue of, each part of what is said. 
This may be summed up in terms of presupposition. As I have 
argued, a feature of many statements containing subordinate 
clauses is that each has a part which is presupposed. But in 
statements consisting of co-ordinate clauses the corresponding 
parts are all asserted. For example, if someone says “ There 
was unemployment ; as a result, the price of shares fell”’ he 
separately asserts each clause and that the first led to the second. 
His statement would be false if any of these parts were false. 
We may in this way account for the differences in use of closely 
related conjunctions and prepositions like “although” and 
“but” or “ nevertheless’, and “after”? and “afterwards ’’. 
The difference between “although p, q”’ and “ p, nevertheless 
q’’, and between “ after p,q” and “ p, afterwards q ”’, lies in the 
difference between presupposing and asserting p. The same 
applies to the difference between saying “ A, which is B, is C”’ 
(type (c)) and saying “ Ais B and is C ”’, and shows why the second 
is not an exact paraphrase of the first. 

A special case is the relation between “ because’ and “so” 
or “therefore ’’. In connexion with this I can refer to a dis- 
tinction made by Professor Ryle between explanations and 
arguments.1 Explanations, he has maintained, are statements 
but arguments are not, for we cannot say that an argument is 
true or false, nor can it be “the filling of any ‘that’ clause ”’. 
In support of this he argues that while we can reformulate 
explanations as questions, eg. “q because p” as “Is the 
reason for q that p ? ’’, we cannot do the same with “ p, therefore 
q”’. He then goes on to argue that the difference between 
explanations and arguments is that they make different appli- 
cations of hypotheticals. Now, I do not think Ryle is correct 
in saying that arguments are not true or false. It is true that 
we cannot ask a single question of an argument; we cannot, 
for instance, parallel to “ Is it true that q because p ?”’, ask “ Is 
it true that p therefore q?”’’. But it is also the case that we 

1In “‘If’, ‘So’ and ‘Because’”, in Philosophical Analysis, edited 
by Max Black. 
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cannot, parallel to “Is it true that although p, q?”’, ask “Is 
it true that p, nevertheless q ?”’, and it would be strange to 
say that “although p, q ” is, and “ p, nevertheless q”’ is not, 
true or false. Moreover, there is a way in which we can ask 
questions of arguments (and of “ nevertheless ” statements), as 
in “Is it true that p and that therefore q?”’, where we 
do appear to make an issue of the argument. However, the 
main point brought out by Ryle is that there is a difference in 
the way we can ask questions in the two cases, and it can be seen 
that this again turns on the fact that the one contains a sub- 
ordinate clause and the other consists of two co-ordinate clauses. 
We may ask simply whether “q because p”’, because q, being 
presupposed, is not at issue, whereas we have to ask separate 
questions of “p, therefore q’’ because the two clauses are inde- 
pendently asserted and each is open to question. Of course, in the 
latter case if we do question q it follows that we must question 
one or more of the premises, but the fact remains that in contrast 
with explanations q is left open to question. This is connected 
with the different uses we make of arguments and explanations. 
Thus (and I take this to be part of what Ryle means when he speaks 
of their different applications of hypotheticals) with arguments 
we are more interested in the conclusions which follows from the 
premises, but with explanations we take the “ conclusion ”’ to be 
true and are interested in what explains it. For this reason, 
while it is easy to find valid arguments with false premises and 
conclusions, we do not normally speak of a true explanation of 
something false, nor do we speak of “ vreductio ad absurdum 
explanations’. There is also a difference in their use in making 
predictions. “He is a good orator, so he will be elected” 
predicts his election, but “ He will be elected because he is a good 
orator ’”’ takes it as settled that he will be elected and offers a 
reason for it. In certain cases, however, these differences are 
blurred. We can, for instance, use co-ordinate clauses to make 
explanations as in “q, for p”’. This asserts q as well as p and 
so resembles an argument, but in common with “q because p”’ 
it also reflects the greater interest the speaker has in the reason 
for q. 

Satan just referred to the fact that we do not speak of true 
explanations of something false, 7.e. we do not say “q because 
p but q is false”. But there is a sense in which unfulfilled 
conditionals do this work for “ because ’’ statements. The two 
statement-forms are dove-tailed in a special way. We tend 
to say “ The crops were poor because the weather was dry ” and 
in a parallel way “ If the weather had been dry the crops would 
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have been poor”, depending on whether the antecedent is 
fulfilled or unfulfilled. In the one case it is said that p explains 
q and in the other that p would have explained q. Unfulfilled 
conditionals, however, are not simply “ unfulfilled explanations ”’. 
If they were, just as “ q because p”’ asserts p and presupposes q, 
we should expect “if p had happened q would have happened ”’ 
to assert not-p and to presuppose not-q. But the latter pre- 
supposes both not-p and not-q ; all that it asserts is “if p then q”’. 
If it is said that “If the weather had been dry the crops would 
have been poor ”’ and someone is in a position to object either 
that the weather was dry or that the crops were poor, then, 
while in a sense an issue is raised about the truth of the under- 
lying hypothetical, strictly speaking, it follows not that the 
conditional is false but that the person asserting it has not 
succeeded in making a real statement. 

Examination of Frege’s discussion of clauses thus shows that 
there is a range of statement-types which may be distinguished 
in terms of presupposition. Some subordinate clauses, type (a), 
are used in such a way that their truth is neither asserted nor 
presupposed. Amongst the remainder, there is a class of 
identifying or dependent clauses, type (5), and a large class of 
relatively independent clauses, type (c). Amongst these in turn, 
the clauses of ordinary hypotheticals are in a special position, for 
while some “if ’’ clauses may be said to belong to type (b) and 
others are analogous to type (c), the latter also resemble type 
(a) since they neither assert nor presuppose the truth of their 
antecedents and consequents. These clauses aside, the uses of 
the other clauses show an important likeness to the uses of words 
and phrases. As Mr. Strawson has pointed out, as used in 
everyday language, statements containing referring words and 
phrases, of such forms as “ X is Y”’, “ All X are Y ’’, “ The XZ 
is Y ’’, do not state or entail but presuppose that their subjects 
exist. By a similar application of the notion of presupposition, to 
these may be added those more complex statements containing 
clauses of types (b) and (c). In typical statements of this sort one 
clause is asserted and one is presupposed to be true. But there 
are special cases like unfulfilled conditionals in which the falsity 
of both clauses is presupposed, as well as cases where, when a 
clause is replaced by a phrase as in “ q because of p”’, the truth 
of both parts of the statement is presupposed. Finally to complete 
the range of cases, in contrast with all of these are those state- 
ments whose co-ordinate clauses are quite unlike words and 
phrases and are all asserted to be true. 
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VIII.—_DISCUSSIONS 
THE DOGMA OF LOGICAL PRAGMATISM 


CERTAIN logicians appear of late to have embarked on a campaign 
of out-pragmaticising the pragmatists. One might observe this 
competition with equanimity were it not that their reputations lend 
to their views a degree of authority they would otherwise lack. 
When, therefore, a thinker of the highest repute, like Professor 
W. V. Quine, espouses ‘“‘ more thorough pragmatisms ” (43) 1 one is 
obliged to give heed. In what follows I shall devote my attention 
to an important but relatively neglected aspect of his much discussed 
article: “Two Dogmas of Empiricism” (The Philosophical 
Review, Jan. 1951); namely, to what he calls “the dogma of 
reductionism ”’. 

The dogma of reductionism, according to Quine, holds that each 
meaningful statement is equivalent to some logical construct upon 
terms which refer to immediate experience. He finds it character- 
istic of an early phase of Carnap’s thought, long since abandoned ; 
but it persists, he tells us, in a more subtle, tenuous, and still 
influential form, in the view that “to each statement or each 
synthetic statement, there is associated a unique range of possible 
sensory events such that the occurrence of any of them would add 
to the likelihood of truth of the statement, and that there is 
associated also another unique range of possible sensory events 
whose occurrence would detract from that likelihood ” (38). ‘‘ The 
dogma of reductionism survives in the supposition that each state- 
ment taken in isolation from its fellows, can admit of confirmation 
or infirmation at all” (38). This notion he tells us is implicit in 
the verification theory of meaning. 


In Quine’s opinion, ‘‘the dogma of reductionism . . . is in- 
timately connected with the other dogma of empiricism: that 
there is a cleavage between analytic and synthetic”. “. . . as 


long as it is taken to be significant . . . to speak of the confirma- 
tion and infirmation of a statement, it seems significant to speak 
also of a limiting kind of statement which is vacuously confirmed, 
ipso facto, come what may ; and such a statement is analytic ” (38). 
But he is of the opinion that this is not significant, and suggests 
“that it is nonsense, and the root of much nonsense, to speak of a 
linguistic component and a factual component in the truth of any 
individual statement ” (39). The sensible and correct view is on 
the contrary, that “The unit of empirical significance is the whole 
of science” (39). “Taken collectively, science has its double 
dependence upon language and experience ; but this duality is not 


1 Numbers in parentheses refer to pages in Phil. Rev., Jan, 1951. 
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significantly traceable into statements of science taken one by one ” 
(39). 

Following the precedent set by Quine, I shall label this view: 
“The Dogma of Logical Pragmatism.” I believe that it is quite 
mistaken, and that, in view of its dangerous consequences not merely 
for semantics and theory of knowledge, but for practice as well, 
it is important not to let it pass without serious criticism. I wish 
therefore to present what arguments I can against it. I shall base 
my case on a criticism of Quine’s views on meaning, and then add 
some positive arguments in support of my own position on the 
question under discussion. I wish to demonstrate not only that 
Quine fails to show that statements do not have significance, or 
meaning, when taken individually, but that their having independent 
meaning is a necessary condition for a system of statements 
constituting a science to have meaning, or as Quine prefers, 
significance. I should perhaps add that when I speak of my own 
position, I do not claim proprietary rights, nor originality. 

To wage the battle on the grounds of meaning would appear 
foolhardy indeed, for Quine has a very low opinion of meaning, 
evidently despairing of making anything out of this concept. Thus 
in a typical passage he asks: “‘ What sort of things are meanings ? 
They are evidently intended to be ideas, somehow—mental ideas 
for some semanticists, Platonic ideas for others.” ‘“ But”, he 
continues, “ objects of either sort are so elusive, not to say debatable, 
that there seems little hope of erecting a fruitful science about them. 
It is not even clear, granted meanings, when we have two and when 
we have one ; it is not clear when linguistic forms should be regarded 
as synonymous, or alike in meaning, and when they should not ” 
(22). In fact, he is of the opinion that we have no need of meanings, 
and tries to explain our concern with them in terms of a “ failure to 
appreciate that meaning and reference are distinct ” (22). ‘‘ Once 
the theory of meaning is sharply separated from the theory of 
reference, it is a short step to recognizing as the business of the theory 
of meaning simply the synonymy of linguistic forms and the 
analyticity of statements; meanings themselves, as obscure inter- 
mediate entities, may well be abandoned” (22). (Who decides, 
and how, what the business of the theory of meaning is ?) 

Despite this somewhat cavalier abandonment of meanings Quine 
himself has stated that it is “a commonplace in philosophy to oppose 
intension (or meaning) to extension, or, in 4 variant vocabulary, 
connotation to denotation” (22), thus indicating clearly enough 
that he understands the term ‘“‘ meaning ”’ quite as well as the next 
man, and in a sense in which what it designates is not either mental 
ideas or Platonic ideas, whatever these may be. For he identifies 
meaning with Aristotle’s essence, coining the aphorism: ‘‘ Meaning 
is what essence becomes when it is divorced from the object of 
reference and wedded to the word ” (22). 

That this sense of “ meaning” is neither mental nor hypostatic 
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becomes clear when we consider what essence was for Aristotle, or 
for that matter what connotation or intension was for Mill and is 
for many of our contemporaries, viz. properties. And let no one in 
the usual fashion retort that the notion of properties is just as obscure 
as that of meaning, for that would not necessarily prevent it from 
being entirely clear. No notion is obscure or the opposite in itself, 
but only relative to the explanations given. The standard sense of 
“property ”’, and hence in terms of the present analysis ‘‘ meaning ”, 
is evidently clear enough and quite independent of any and all 
speculations about mental or Platonic entities. If we know how to 
tell that this triangle is isosceles, then we know (assuming we speak 
English) what is the meaning of “isosceles ” ; if we know how to 
tell that Methods of Logic is a book, then we know the meaning of 
the term “ book ”, for then we know what properties an object must 
have if it is to be a book ; and this we can and do know without any 
commitments to obscure, intermediate or Platonic or mental entities. 

Hence, unless we are to suppose that Quine doesn’t know anything, 
because he doesn’t know what properties anything must have to be 
an object of a certain classification, we must be sceptical of his 
utterances to the effect that meanings are entities that may be 
abandoned. What may be abandoned, of course, is a particular 
terminology ; but this is of no importance or interest. 

However, as Quine points out, what is really at stake in the problem 
of meaning is the meaning of sentences, and in relation to cognitive 
meaning, statements ; words by themselves gain meaning primarily 
within full sentences, their meaning in isolation is of little interest. 
So in showing that in Quine’s own terms the problem of the meaning 
of words is not nearly so hopeless as he suggests, we have not 
really made any great advance in the desired direction. But is it 
impossible to do so? This seems doubtful, for there is a close 
connexion between the meaning of words and the meaning of 
statements. 

We can think of a meaning-as-essence as the property necessary 
and sufficient for an object to belong to a certain class. Thus the 
meaning of “man” is the property necessary and sufficient for 
something to be a man. Analogously we can conceive, after the 
manner of at least a certain version of the so-called “ verifiability 
principle”, that the meaning of a statement is the necessary and 
sufficient condition for the truth of that statement. As I shall make 
use of this form of the principle in what follows, a few words are in 
order on what Quine has to say about it. For some reason he persists 
in calling it a “theory ”, although most of the thinkers associated 
with this view of statement meaning have been at some pains to 
insist that it is in no sense a theory, as they understand “ theory ”. 

According to Quine “ the verification theory of meaning . . . is 
that the meaning of a statement is the method of empirically con- 
firming or infirming it” (35). Now ambiguities lurk in this phrase, 
“the method of”, as it occurs in Quine’s version above, and in 
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others to be found in the literature, such as ‘“‘the method of 
verifying”. In some interpretations of ‘the method of . . .”, 
the verifiability principle is quite unconvincing and unsatisfactory, 
and it is regrettable, but not surprising, that some critics of the view 
are tempted to make use of just these interpretations. It is well- 
known, however, or ought to be, that this phrase is often but a way 
of identifying the meaning of a statement with what would be the 
case if it were true or false. Of course, according to most usages, 
to confirm is not the same as to verify and to infirm is not the same 
as to falsify. Hence it is very questionable either to identify the 
meaning of a statement with the method of confirming or infirming 
or with the method of confirming or infirming it. For it is not so 
much the method of confirming, etc., as the facts that, perhaps, confirm 
or infirm, or verify or falsify, that is here involved. 

Whether the language of method of confirming, or that of facts that 
confirm expresses the, or a, correct interpretation of the historical 
view that goes by the ambiguous name of “the verifiability 
principle ”, or whether these could always or perhaps in certain 
contexts be reconciled, are matters that I do not propose to take up 
here ; nor shall I enter into a discussion of whether confirmation is 
a more suitable notion than verification, or infirmation than 
falsification. I am content to indicate that there are a number of 
issues hidden in this so-called “theory ”, and that until they are 
dealt with and perhaps resolved, one can hardly claim that he has 
even explained the position, let alone disposed of it. 

However, in Quine’s view, all this is beside the point. For him the 
real problem of meaning is that of synonymy or sameness of meaning. 
On this topic he tells us: “ What the verification theory says is 
that statements are synonymous if and only if they are alike in 
point of method of empirical confirmation or infirmation ” (35). 
But he can make nothing of this. He says: “ Statement synonymy 
is said to be likeness of method of empirical confirmation or infirma- 
tion. Just what are these methods which are to be compared for 
likeness ? What, in other words, is the nature of the relationship 
between statement and the experiences which contribute to or 
detract from its confirmation ?” (35). Instead of answering this 
question, Quine introduces his criticism of what he calls “‘ reduction- 
ism” and from this passes to his view mentioned earlier that no 
statement by itself can have its likelihood of truth affected by the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of any possible sensory events. 

In support of his position he gives no valid arguments but bases 
his case largely on metaphors. Thus he says: “ The totality of 
our so-called knowledge or beliefs is a man made fabric which 
impinges on experience only along the edges. Or, to change the 
figure, total science is like a field of force whose boundary condi- 
tions are experience. A conflict with experience at the periphery 
occasions readjustments in the interior of the field. Truth-values 
have to be redistributed over some of our statements. Re-evaluation 
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of some statements entails re-evaluation of others, because of their 
logical interconnexions . . .. Having re-evaluated one statement 
we must re-evaluate some others, whether they be statements 
logically connected with the first or whether they be the statements 
of logical connexions themselves. But the total field is so undeter- 
mined by its boundary conditions, experience, that there is much 
latitude of choice as to what statements to re-evaluate in the light 
of any single contrary experience. No _particular-experiences are 
linked_with any particular statements in theinterior of the field, 
except indirectly thr rough ¢ considerations of equilibrium. affecting the 
field as a whole Tay. 

Let us assume that this picture of a scientific system (surely not 
that non-entity total science) is more or less accurate. Can one 
derive from it anything capable of refuting what Quine calls the 
“dogmas of empiricism” ?—and in particular that which holds 
that it is significant to talk of the meaning or truth of statements 
taken out of the context of the whole of, or even a particular, 
science ? It is perhaps revealing that he resorts here to highly 
ambiguous, even vague, words and statements. He says, for 
example: “If this view [of the relation of exrerience to science] 
is right, it is misleading to speak of the empirical content of an 
individual statement—especially if it be a statement at all remote 
from the experiential periphery of the field” (40). Yet, according 
to the logic taught so well by Quine himself, nothing of the sort 
follows. Indeed, if but a single statement in the passage giving 
this view were true, it would be a standing refutation of his 
refutation of the dogmas of empiricism ; for I take it as axiomatic 
that a true statement is meaningful. Waiving this point, as well as 
the point that his own thesis (to the effect that po_statement-has 
meaning when removed from the context of the whole of science) 
can be neither meaningful nor true when taken by itself, and becomes 
easily rejectable when taken within the context that according to 
his own view makes it significant,—why is it misleading to speak of 
the empirical content (i.e. meaning) of an individual statement if 
the view expressed in the metaphor is right? What is prior to 
even this question, what is meant by “it is misleading to speak of 
the empirical content...” ? Ifsomething is misleading, must some- 
one be misled ? Is it enough if anyone is misled? Must everyone 
be misled? And what is meant here by “misled”? Can a 
statement be misleading even if it is true? On all these points 
Quine fails to enlighten us. But unless we know, say, that a state- 
ment if misleading must be false, nothing interesting follows even 
from the truth of Quine’s view. 

We note, however, that Quine hardly persists in maintaining that 
anything of interest does follow, for he immediately qualifies, and 
says that it is misleading, “especially if it be a statement at all 
remote from the experiential periphery of the field”. This at least 
suggests that there can be statements close enough to a periphery 
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to overcome (at least to a considerable, perhaps any, degree) the 
misleadingness under discussion. One would like to know how to 


» tell that a statement is far from, close to or exactly upon the 


periphery. If Quine is right, one cannot ascertain this, nor indeed 
anything else. 

He then tells us that “ it becomes folly co seek a boundary between 
synthetic statements, which hold contingently on experience, and 
analytic statements, which hold come what may”. And why is it 
folly 2 Because “ Any statement may be held true come what may, 
if we make drastic enough adjustments elsewhere in the system. 
Even a statement very close to the periphery can be held true in 
the face of recalcitrant experience by pleading hallucination or 
by —* certain statements of the kind called logical laws.” 

“Revision even of the logical law of the excluded middle 
has been proposed as means of simplifymg quantum 
mechanics;. . .”’ (40) 

I shall forego pointing out in detail the obvious incompatibility 
of either the truth or falsity of these statements with Quine’s thesis 
and ask simply: What follows from the fact that any statement 
can be held true come what may, that it has been proposed to revise 
the law of excluded middle? That something can be held true 
throws no light whatever on whether it is true; and that some- 
thing has been proposed does not have as a consequence that it can 
be realized. Even if what has been proposed, including the revision 
of the law of excluded middle, can be realized, one fails to see how 
it is folly to seek a boundary between synthetic and analytic, not to 
speak of how it follows from this that no statement can have a 
truth-value or meaning outside of the whole of science. 

Quine goes on to grant that certain statements seem “ peculiarly 
germane to sense experience”, but adds: “in this relation of 
“‘germaneness ” I envisage nothing more than a loose association 
reflecting the relative likelihood, in practice, of our choosing one 
statement rather than another for revision in the event of recal- 
citrant experience ” (40). One is tempted to ask Quine whether he 
does indeed envisage what he says he does and whether, if the answer 
is “ Yes ” (we have no reason for not taking his word for it the first 
time), it does not follow according to his own teaching, as well as 
practically everyone else’s, that “I envisage nothing more than a 
loose association . ” is true, and therefore also meaningful 
And what is the point of claiming that only the whole of science , 
is significant if this is not a true statement ? 

Much more might be exhibited to illustrate the vagueness, © 
ambiguity, and apparent contradictoriness of Quine’s refutation of 
the dogmas of empiricism. One may only wonder in dismay at 
how deeply the virus of psychologism has penetrated the thinking of 
one of the ablest logicians of our day. There is, to be sure, a kernel 
of truth in what Quine says, and it is necessary to do justice to it, 
but this is not the same as to accept the great errors along with the 
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not very impressive truths that lie hidden in this kind of pragmatism. 
The truth which we must grant would appear to be something like 
the following : 

A natural science may be conceived (thinking along Quine’s 
lines) as a certain kind of system of statements. These statements, 
“ nomological statements ”, express more or less regular connexions. 
This system, when other statements describing particular states of 
affairs are conjoined to it, has other statements as logical conse- 
quences. These implicate statements of the system thus supple- 
mented are, in the case of a natural science, of the character of 
observation statements—that is, are statements that ascribe 
ascertainable characteristics to space-time regions. The practical 
function of natural science is to furnish its users with a maximum 
degree of success in predicting the characters of these regions. 

Certain, perhaps all, constituent statements of the system, and 
sometimes even those observation statements conjoined to it, are 
of such a character that they can at best only be falsified or confirmed, 
not verified. The available evidence for them is generally, and 
(if Quine is right that even the laws of logic are rejectable or revisable 
—and much that is obscure is hidden in this notion of a revisable 
statement) perhaps always, insufficient to entail their truth. 
Whether because of their logical character (unrestricted universal 
statements) or because of technical and practical difficulties, the 
statements of the system, with the possible exception of the laws of 
logic, can at best be assigned some probability number. Under 
these conditions it may indeed be impossible to verify or even falsify 
any single statement of the system of science solely by virtue of the 
verification [which Quine would have to say is impossible] of some 
predictive statement derivable from the system together with its conjoined 
statements. In the event that Quine should be mistaken in his view 
that the laws of logic and arithmetic are not necessarily true, this 
conclusion could be modified at least to this extent, that some 
statements of the system could be known to be true. Even so, 
they would be true, if true, independently of the truth of the derived 
predictive statements. Hence it would still be correct, even with this 
modification, to say that the truth of the derived predictive 
statement does not in itself entail these logical truths—except in the 
trivial sense in which every statement entails their truth, according 
to the usual views of logicians, including Quine in most of his logical as 
distinct from epistemological and semantical writings. 

Let it be granted then that we can, in Quine’s language (at least 
in most cases), redistribute the truth-values over some of our state- 
ments comprising the system of science when there occurs a conflict 
with experience at the periphery, that is, when a predictive statement 
turns out to be false, or at least infirmed: what follows? Only 
this, that we have, in relation to this system, as he says, a certain 
“latitude of choice as to what statements to re-evaluate in the 
light of any single contrary experience”. But that we have a 
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certain latitude of choice as to what statements we shall re-evaluate 
(provisionally reassign truth-values ?), given the occurrence or non- 
occurrence of certain events has no bearing whatever on the question 
whether it does or does not make sense to attribute meaning or 
truth to single statements outside this system, or even inside this 
system. This is self-evident when we consider those statements 
that refer to the sensory experiences that on some occasions conflict 
with that man-made fabric which, according to Quine, is the totality 
of our knowledge or beliefs. 

If there can be any such conflict between sensory experience and 
this fabric of belief and knowledge, there can be true statements 
which refer to the fabric and the sensory experience and the conflict 
between them, and hence Quine’s view is altogether inconsistent. 
And it may be added that if “a conflict with experience at the 
periphery occasions readjustments in the interior of the field ”, and 
if “truth values have to be redistributed over some of our state- 
ments”, and if “re-evaluation of some statements entails re- 
evaluation of others, because of their logical connections ” are any 
of them true, then there are not merely meaningful and true 
statements outside science as a whole, but even necessarily, 1.¢. 


D. analytically, true statements. At least there are provided Quine 


uses the term “entails” in the usual sense, according to which a 
statement S entails another 8’ if and only if it is impossible for the 
first to be true and the second false. If he does use the term 
“ entails” in this sense, then contrary to his insistence that it is 
folly to distinguish between analytic and synthetic statements, 
it is necessary to do so; while if he does not, he is at least obligated 
to make clear to his readers how he does use it. 

Quine’s conclusion then, to his argument purporting to show that 
it is nonsense and the root of much nonsense to speak of a linguistic 
component and a factual component in the truth of any individual 
statement, if true at all, is simply not true by virtue of the argument 
he gives in terms of the instrumental character of a scientific system 
and the alleged inability to verify or falsify or even confirm or 
infirm any component statement of such a system in terms of 
the occurrence or non-occurrence of sensory experiences on the 
periphery of the system. And it will perhaps be evident that if he 
had a proof of this, it would contradict itself, since I assume that 
Quine, as logician, understands “ proof” in such a manner that the 
corresponding conditional of a valid argument, and hence of a 
proof, is necessarily true. 

It is possible, therefore, without adopting Quine’s extreme view 
to do full justice to the insights that a scientific system, or even a 
scientific hypothesis, is to be accepted or rejected in terms of its 
success as an instrument of prediction and control, and that laws 
are at least not verifiable, even if falsifiable. We must postpone 
any discussion of the view that they are neither confirmable nor 
infirmable, hence not meaningful according to Quine’s version of 
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the verifiability principle, until such time as Quine gives us more 
evidence as to what it is he means by ‘ confirmable ’ and ‘ infirmable ’. 

But it is one thing to show (if I have succeeded in showing) that 
Quine’s conclusion does not follow from his premises and that if it 


“did his conclusion would consequently be false, and quite another 


to show in a positive manner that statements do have meaning in 
isolation. I turn therefore, in what follows, to an attempt to 
establish this conclusion. Here it will be necessary to avoid as 
much as possible metaphors and vague language. If in our normal 
discussions of these questions vague language abounds, this is not 
ground for scepticism and despair, as with Quine, but an indication 
that the vagueness must be eliminated to the extent required 
for rational discussion of the issues. One does not then merely 
point out real or perhaps imaginary confusions in some given notion 
of meaning, but takes the trouble himself to clarify the term 
“‘ meaning ” so as to make such discussion possible. And it is not 
required of such clarification that it end in formulations that are 
accepted by everyone ; it is sufficient if the formulation coincides 
at least to some degree with some at least of the intuitive formu- 
lations which give rise to these questions in the first place. 

This is not the place to attempt to develop in detail what might 
be put forward as an adequate set of semantic concepts. It suffices 
to sketch but the general outlines of such a set. I formulate as 
follows in the spirit of the verifiability principle : 


(1) Xis a STC (sufficient truth condition) of statement S <-—> that 
X entails that S is true. 

(2) Xisa NTC (necessary truth condition) of statement S <-— that 
~ X entails that § is false. 

(3) S is verifiable <-—> S has at least one STC. 


S is falsifiable <-—> S has at least one NTC. 
) KX is the meaning of S <--> X is the NSTC (necessary and 
sufficient truth condition) of 8. 


(6) S is meaningful <--> § is verifiable or falsifiable. 
(7) Sis synonymous with 8’ <-—> S and 8’ have identical NSTCs. 


Explanations : 

(a) By “truth conditions ” I mean not statements nor linguistic 
entities, but states of affairs, contingent facts, or however we 
wish to designate those conditions that make contingent 
statements true or false. 

(b) By “entails” I understand a relation such that, speaking in 
the object language, X entails Y only if it is impossible that X 
and ~ Y ; speaking in the metalanguage, statement S entails 
S’ only if the conditional 8 — S$’ is necessarily true, a sufficient 
condition for this being that S ~S’ is a tautology in the truth- 
tables sense of “tautology”. “ Entails” for me, designates 
a relation stronger than necessary implication, which usually 
goes by this name. 
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(c) In the above formulations it should be understood that relativity 
to persons and contexts is throughout assumed. Thus, for 
example, in (7) the full definition would run: S is synonymous 
with S’ for Pin C <--—>S and 8’ have identical NSTCs for P in C. 

(d) In the event that for a given person’s usage there might be 
conceived more than one NSTC for S, it would follow that S 
was ambiguous, hence two statements not one, as relativised 


to different NSTCs. 


Formulations (5) and (6) have as a consequence that there may 
be statements which are meaningful even if there is nothing that is 
their meaning, in the sense of necessary and sufficient conditions of 
their truth. Thus, for example, if it is the case that no sufficient 
conditions for the truth of an unrestricted universal statement 
can be specified, because of its very nature ; law-like (nomological) 
statements will be of this character. Similarly for analytic state- 
ments: they will be meaningful, but there will be nothing which is 
their meaning, for they do not possess both necessary and sufficient 
conditions of truth, analytically false statements being true under 
no conditions and analytically true statements being false under no 
conditions. The class of (cognitively) non-meaningful ormeaning- 
less statements relative to a person is therefore identified with the 
class_of statements for which néither sufficient nor necessary truth 
conditions. can be specified. by him, that is, with the class of 
statements which are (for him) neither verifiable nor falsifiable. 
Statements that are verifiable or falsifiable, but not both (that have 
only either necessary or sufficient conditions for their truth) may be 
called “ mono-valent statements”. They are by no means the 
least interesting or important, even for science, since they include 
nomological statements, analytic statements, and according to a 
plausible analysis, causal statements, to mention only some. 

From the fact, if it be one, that we have furnished a set of fairly 
clear (though certainly not as they stand wholly impeccable) 
semantic concepts, nothing follows, of course, with respect to the 
question whether, with one exception, any particular statement is 
meaningful. This is a factual matter. If, however, anyone knows 
under what ascertainable conditions, as he understands and uses the 
statement, it would be true or false, then it is a meaningful statement 
in the sense here under discussion. It does not appear to me in the 
least plausible to be told that no one has this understanding except 
in the case of that unwritten and unuttered and indeed practically 
inconceivable system of statements identical with, or perhaps 
expressing, the whole of science. On this matter, however, every 
man can speak only for himself. 

On the above basis we may proceed to show once more that 
Quine’s argument refutes itself. For it will be recalled that he said, 
in discussing the relation of sensory experience to a system of science : 
“ A conflict with experience at the periphery occasions readjustment 
in the interior of the field. Truth values have to be redistributed 
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over some of our statements. Re-evaluation of some statements 
entails re-evaluation of others, because of their logical inter- 
connexions.” Now this notion of entails which he uses here and 
which is presupposed in much of what he says (although the object 
of his doubts elsewhere, as in his “ Mr. Strawson on Logical Theory ”’, 
Minp, Oct. 1953, p. 434) lies at the base of the notion of necessary 
and sufficient conditions of the truth of a statement. 

It will be generally agreed, I believe, that at least a necessary 
condition for this relation of entailment to hold between two 
statements S and S’ is that it be impossible for 8 to be true and S’ 
false. But it is a sufficient condition for this that the conditional 
S—S’ be a tautology, and hence necessarily or logically true. Now 
while a large part of Quine’s attack on his dogmas of empiricism 
consists in trying to show that one cannot distinguish between 
analytic and synthetic statements, hence cannot distinguish between 
necessary and contingent truths, in his Mathematical Logic he states 
_witheut-any qualifications the usual view that all tautologous state- 
ments are necessarily true, and there and elsewhere gives léssons in 
how to determine that a statement is a tautology. In fact, it would 
seem evident that if a conflict of experience on the periphery of a 
system of science makes necessary, in the usual ioniaal sense of 
““srecéssary ”’, the redistribution of truth values over some of the 
statements of the system, this is because and only because it is 
logically impossible for the statement describing the peripheral 
sensory experience to be true and the conjunction of the statements 
of the system to be true. But this is to say that the negation of the 
peripheral statement is entailed bythe conjunction of statements 
making up the system, which, iaaohiad into the language of truth- 
conditions is to say that a necessary condition of the truth of the 
conjunction of the statements of the system is the falsehood, and 
hence the meaningfulness, of the peripheral statement—thus the 
non-occurrence of the sensory experience standing in conflict with 
the system. 

It is because and only because the system has logical implicates 
that anything can stand in conflict with it; and it is a sufficient 
condition for the significance or meaningfulness of the system as a 
whole, conceived as the conjunction of its statements, that it be 
falsifiable, thus incompatible with the truth of certain statements 
describing sensory experience. This,-it-may--be-argued, would only _ 
show that the system as a whole is significant, which is what Quine 
maintains, not that its constituent statements individually are 
significant, which is what he denies and calls a if not the dogma of 
empiricism. But the entailed statement at least must in turn be 
verifiable if it is to describe peripheral sensory experience incom- 
patible with the system. Hence the entailed statement will be 
meaningful independently of the system. I turn now to the meaning 
of the statements that make up the system. 

Clearly only statements may make up a system of statements. 
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It is customary to treat as essential to statements that they have a 
truth-value. Quine does not appear to reject this view, or definition, 
or requirement—whatever we might wish to call it. As we have 
seen, an essential property of a system of science is to have con- 
sequences, that is, to be of such a character as to entail certain other 
statements, and if it be a natural science, then observation 
statements. Only in this way can a science be tested or controlled. 
A science not subject to this control would be no science in the usual 
sense of the term, at any rate not a natural science, which is what 
Quine is talking about. Thus, for example, no one would suppose 
that a sneeze could be included in the system of statements making 
up a science, and this because a sneeze is not even a sentence. Of 
course it might be treated as statement surrogate, but then its 
inclusion in the system would be in virtue of the statement it repre- 
sented. Neither would a question or a command be considered a 
possible member of the system of sentences making up a science, 
the reason being that such sentences have no truth-values. _It_is_ 
only by“virtue of its possible truth values that a sentence is a_ 
legitimate member of the system of sentences making up a science, 
for if a sentence had no truth-value, it would make no difference-in- 
terms of - the implicates of the system whether the non-statement 
sentences were present or not. It would not be functionally present, 
whatever its physical or phenomenal location. 

As the truth-value of the system of statements depends on the 
truth-value of its component statements, it seems clear that unless 
the component statements themselves have truth-values, they can 
make no contributions to the truth-value of the system as a whole or 
affect the truth-values of the implicates. No statement on the 
periphery of the system could stand in conflict with the system as a 
whole unless the component statements had truth-values. Now 
they can have truth-values only if they be either true or false. But 
if a statement is true, then it is verifiable ; and if false, then falsi- 
fiable ; and if either, then meaningful in that sense of “ meaningful ” 
according to which a statement is meaningful if either verifiable or 
falsifiable, verifiable if and only if sufficient conditions for its truth 
can be specified, and falsifiable if and only if necessary conditions 
of its truth can be specified. 

If the above reasoning is correct and the definitions involved be 
accepted, then the very conception of a system of science that could 
reasonably be offered as a model of the kind of system Quine seems 
to be talking about shows his conclusions to be self-contradictory, 
and shows that not merely could an individual statement be mean- 
ingful outside the whole of science, but that it must be if it can 
function within a system of science. 

The situation seems to me to be the following: Hither Quine 
accepts the formulation of “ meaningful” I have given and the 
analysis of the conditions which under a scientific system can have 
implicates, and then his view is shown to be not merely false but self- 
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refuting. Or he rejects the formulation and/or the analysis of the 
conditions under which a system of sentences can have implicates. 
If he merely rejects the formulation of the concept of meaningfulness 
given, this can be of no more than biographical interest, and nothing 
follows regarding the so-called ‘dogmas of empiricism”; while 
if he chooses the alternative horn, he is duty-bound to demonstrate 
how a conjunction of statements can have implicates although 
neither they nor the conjuncts have truth-values—We must be 
careful to distinguish between whether they have truth-values and 
whether we know what the values are. 

Now I do not put it beyond the power of a first-class logician to 
develop a “theory” according to which it might be quite clear 
how a system of statements might have implicates although none of 
its component statements had truth-values, and I should not be 
surprised to learn that a paper working out just such a system is 
already listed in the bibliography of The Journal of Symbolic Logic. 
But not even this would really matter, for it would only show that 
someone was able to assign meanings to the terms “ statement ”, 
“ system”, “implicate ”, “‘ truth-value ’’, etc., different from the 
usual ones. That this can be done everyone already knows who 
understands the sort of thing language is. And the sort of thing 
language is, is the sort of thing that makes it possible to provide a 
clear sense to statements of the sort: “Statements have meaning 
outside the system of science as a whole”; and makes possible the 
demonstration of the truth of such a statement, and makes im- 
possible any true categorical asseveration to the effect that “it is 
nonsense and the root of much nonsense to speak of a linguistic 
component and a factual component in the truth of any individual 
statement ”’, etc., etc., except of course as relativised to some special 
vocabulary enstated by the speaker, and just as easily rejected by 
the listener. Quine, however, has offered no such special vocabulary 
that might make his view intelligible. 

I reluctantly conclude that the more thorough pragmatism while 
adequately pragmatic is far from thorough enough—a fact I do not 
know how to explain. 

*. . . if the salt have lost his savour, wherewith shall it be 
salted 2” 

Davip Rynin. 
University of California, Berkeley 











FACTS AND ‘IMAGINATION’ 
I 


Ir is not quite safe to assume that a philosopher, by confining his 
attention to the concepts of non-technical language, can get by 
without any knowledge which is not common knowledge. For, to 
take one example, for philosophising about terms and expressions 
which are, or are thought to be, concerned with mental imagery 
this is not quite sufficient, even though these express entirely non- 
technical concepts. For two reasons. 

First, because mental images are privately experienced occur- 
rences, not publicly accessible objects. Second, because the image 
life of different people varies enormously. It is this combination 
of privacy with variety which makes it easy to mistake the par- 
ticular features of one’s own image life for universal psychological 
truths. Leading psychologists have certainly done this : Titchener, 
whose writings give evidence of the important part which images 
played in his own thinking, could not believe that others could 
think without imagery ; J. B. Watson, who was presumably one of 
those who had little or no image life, even denied that imagery 
occurred at all. 

Nor is this a pitfall reserved for psychologists: philosophers too 
have been trapped. For though in the case of many other words 
and expressions the relevant features of the contexts of application 
are wholly public, in the case of those we are discussing part—the 
part concerned with mental imagery—is private. While the fact 
that the image experience of different people in the same situations 
varies widely means that we certainly cannot safely infer other 
people’s image experience or lack of it from our knowledge of what 
imagery, if any, we should have in their circumstances. Hence we 
cannot be sure—without direct inquiry about their image life—that 
other people use these expressions in precisely the way in which we 
use them, even though their and our usage may be the same in its 
obvious public aspects. 

It seems that neglect of these facts has been partly responsible 
for misleading Mr. J. M. Shorter into certain errors in his ‘ Imagina- 
tion ’ (Mrnp, N.S. vol. xi). 


II 


(a) Shorter implicitly assumes throughout that “to visualise ”’, 
“to picture”, and “ to see in the mind’s eye ” all entail ‘“ to have 
(visual) mental imagery”. But—however surprising this may seem 
—this is certainly not how many highly educated language users 
employ these terms. 
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This fact was discovered by Francis Galton: and has been re- 
peatedly confirmed. But it is not merely not even yet common 
knowledge. It has since Galton wrote been explicitly or implicitly 
denied even by professional psychologists. Galton remarked : 


“Men who declare themselves entirely deficient in the power of 
seeing mental pictures can nevertheless give lifelike descriptions of 
what they have seen, and can otherwise express themselves as if they 
were gifted with a vivid visual imagination. They can also become 
painters of the rank of Royal Academicians ” (Inquiries into Human 
Faculty, Everyman, p. 61). 


Again, 

“To my astonishment, I found that the great majority of the men 
of science to whom I first applied protested that mental imagery was 
unknown to them, and they looked on me as fanciful and fantastic 
in supposing that the words ‘ mental imagery ’ really expressed what 
I believed everyone supposed them to mean ”’ (loc. cit. p. 58). 


Now in the face of these facts, we can still argue that the usage 
followed by Shorter (and Galton) is correct: that the others— 
although including many of the most fastidious language users— 
just do not know the meaning of “ visualise” and “ picture ” ; 
that this ignorance is the result of the defectiveness of their image 
life. Or we may argue that it is wrong to say that “I visualise X ” 
entails “I have some visual imagery’; just as—probably, nowa- 
days—we should say that it was a mistake to say that “ I think X ” 
entails ““I have some visual imagery”’: because the forming of 
images is not in fact a universally necessary condition of doing the 
cognitive jobs which some people do and have to do with the help 
of imagery. Or, more tolerantly, we may say that both conventions 
have good warrant. But we ought not just to assume, apparently 
in ignorance of the psychological facts, that the first is the only 
correct one. We shall here follow Shorter’s usage, but without 
wishing to imply anything about its correctness; because we are 
concerned with imagery and with his paper. 


(b) Commenting on a passage in The Concept of Mind Shorter 
writes : 

“‘ First, ‘see in the mind’s eye’ is a misleading expression in a way 
that ‘picture’ is not. The analogue of ‘seeing’ and picturing is not 
seeing, but depicting. Second, seeing in the mind’s eye or picturing, 
what might best be called ‘depicting’, is not the same thing as 
depicting. It is depicting only in a metaphorical sense and is not 
even metaphorical seeing ”’ (p. 530: italics mine). 

(i) But the use of “ see ” in “ see in the mind’s eye ” in fact seems to 
be a clear case of a metaphorical use of a word used literally in “I can 
see the overhang ”’: of “ metaphorical seeing”. There is an analogy 
between seeing overhangs and seeing overhangs in the mind’s eye, 
at least where this latter involves having mental images or mental 
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pictures of overhangs. For a start—and surely it is a flying start— 
the ‘ experience ’ of having visual imagery is like the ‘ experience ’ of 
seeing physical objects in being visual, 2.e. in involving shapes and 
colours, etc., rather than, say, tone, pitch, etc. But of course there 
are also many vital differences between seeing and seeing in the 
mind’s eye: perhaps the most important being the difference that 
the home you can see must be there now, whereas the ideal home 
you see in your mind’s eye may never be built at all. It is precisely 
and only because the analogy both holds in some respects and 
breaks down in others that the latter is, what Shorter insists that 
it is not, “ metaphorical seeing ”’. 

(ii) The reasons he offers for his paradox are two. First: 
“ saying that visualising Helvellyn is the same thing as seeing an 
image of that mountain . . . is wrong for the same reason that it is 
wrong to say that drawing a picture of Helvellyn is drawing a picture 
of a picture of Helvellyn. When I depict Helvellyn it is Helvellyn 
itself I depict, not the picture I make while depicting Helvellyn ” 
(p. 530). 

Second: “ Visualising is doing something in a way that seeing is 
not doing something, and more in the way that depicting is doing 
something. One can be ordered to depict or to visualise something, 
one cannot be ordered to see it” (p. 530). 

Now these arguments could show at most only that to apply the 
expression “see in the mind’s eye ” to-certain specified aspects of 
visualising or picturing would be in the two specified respects mislead- 
ing. They do not begin to show that there are not other aspects of 
image experience, even of that image experience which is the result of 
deliberate attempts to picture or visualise, to which the metaphor 
of depicting would be as or more misleadingly inappropriate than 
that of seeing. Considering them in the light of (i) above, it now 
becomes clear why previously they were curiously baffling. It is 
that Shorter is perversely insisting on attempting to assess the 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of transferring various words, 
which in their primary senses are concerned with more public pro- 
ceedings, to new secondary employments in the elusive private 
worlds of image experience while eschewing as best he may, what 
should surely be the essential first step, any direct consideration 
of what needs to be described, of what new work there is there for 
words to do. 

(iii) Shorter here! seems to be assuming that mental imagery 
only occurs in intentional visualising. This may be so in his case 
but it is certainly not so generally, much less universally. Most 


1 Elsewhere he remarks cryptically: ‘‘ We have talked as if ‘see in 
the mind’s eye’ is synonymous with ‘ visualise’. This is not quite true ” 
(p. 536); but without elucidating. He also mentions ‘seeing’ snakes 
(p. 536); but without apparently realising that the recognition of this 
phenomenon calls for at least the strongest qualifications on these earlier 
remarks about “not even metaphorical seeing ”’. 
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people have imagery which is not the result of any doing on their 
part, which comes spontaneously, and may even be positively un- 
welcome: and with some some of this cannot be got rid of at will. 
In such spontaneous cases the word “see”? would be appropriate 
and “ visualise’, ‘‘ picture’, or “‘ depict ” would be inappropriate : 
precisely inasmuch and insofar as it does not, whereas the others do, 
suggest doing. ‘‘ When anyone mentions Clogwyn Du I see Manx 
Wall in my mind’s eye: and shudder.” Furthermore there are 
certain aspects of the visualising experience of some, perhaps most, 
people to which the metaphorical use of “see” is peculiarly apt. 
Just as sometimes after carefully scanning the side of the ben, you 
may at last manage to see the deer; and then continue with an 
effort to keep them distinct from the background of rock and 
heather. So some of us sometimes after trying with some difficulty 
to picture something in our mind’s eyes succeed in doing so; and 
then continue with an effort to keep the picture before us: “I’ve 
got it now, I can see in my mind’s eye how it would look.” As 
part of his argument to show that “see in the mind’s eye” is a 
“misleading expression ” and that what it refers to is “ not even 
metaphorical seeing’ Shorter urges: “One can be ordered to 
depict or to visualise something, one cannot be ordered to see it.” 
But allowing that it would be improper to order a man either to see 
or to ‘see’ something, the true moral might be: not that “see in 
the mind’s eye ” is always and only used as what would certainly 
be a misleading synonym for “ picture”; but that some of those 
who employ both expressions use them differently. To mark, for 
example, this logically private analogue of the distinction between 
looking and seeing—one of Ryle’s task versus achievement dis- 
tinctions. But Shorter, failing to take account of the considerations 
advanced in I above, does not consider this possibility. 


(c) Shorter twice asserts that “ visual images are always images 
of something ” (Italics his). The passages are: - 


‘** Now there are a number of different things that incline one to 
say that images are vague, a number of senses in which they may be 
said to be vague. One of these senses may be clarified and isolated 
by comparing visualising with describing. The ways we use these 
words run parallel to a considerable extent. Visual images are 
always images of something, and so are descriptions ” (p. 538). 


and 


‘** We may say that part of the desire to say that images are vague 
springs from this likeness between visualising and describing. De- 
scriptions and images have to be of something, and this is why they 
can both be described as vague, indeterminate, and so on. The 
things they are ‘of’ cannot sensibly be said to have this sort of 
vagueness ”’ (p. 539). 


Now it is simply untrue to say that even all the visual imagery 
which is produced deliberately by visualising is pictorial. Some 
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people can form abstract as well as representational mental images : 
the present writer is one of them. Furthermore, as we have said 
above, many if not most people experience imagery other than that 
deliberately produced in visualising, some of which in some people 
is again not pictorial but abstract. The point of this antithesis can 
be indicated appropriately by quoting an art critic : 


““Very few, indeed, are truly abstract. Even the violent com- 
position by Gischia turns out to be a view of ‘ Black Rocks’. But 
the abstraction by Piet Mondrian is so complete that it doesn’t seem 
to me to be a picture at all” (News Chronicle, 13th January 1951). 


Anyone who has such abstract imagery has imagery which is not of 
anything at all. To say that it is abstract is simply to say that it is 
not pictorial, that it is not, and was not intended to be, of or like 
anything. 

Apart from a general tendency to be casual about matters of fact 
there are two other possible sources of Shorter’s mistake here. 
First: while his comparison between visualising and describing, 
like his earlier one between visualising and depicting, can be most 
illuminating, he has been misled to press the analogy beyond the 
point at which it breaks down. For whereas it is perhaps neces- 
sarily true that all descriptions must be of something, even though 
they happen to lack any application: it is certainly not true at all 
that all picturing or visualising must be or even is representational ; 
and it is doubly untrue to assert that ‘“‘ Visual images are always 
images of something ” (p. 538). Doubly untrue: because the class of 
visual images is not co-terminous with the class of visual images 
produced by visualising ; and because not even all these latter are 
representational. Some people, as we have said, are able to form 
abstract mental ‘ pictures’, the private and mental analogues of 
the public physical ‘ pictures’ painted by Piet Mondrian and Ben 
Nicholson, to visualise abstractly as well as representationally. 
Second : since mental imagery is private, my imagery cannot, as a 
matter of fact, be publicly discussed until and unless I provide some 
description of it. Here things may be distressingly different in 
1984, by which time the progress of tyranny and neurophysiology 
may have driven us back to the purely logical privacy expressed in 
such tautologies as “I cannot have your image” and “I cannot 
feel your pain”. It is therefore easy to make the mistake of 
thinking that all imagery must be pictorial: because any descrip- 
tions of it will have to liken it to something if they are to be under- 
stood. Easier still because, since most imagery is fleeting, the first 
description acquires a peculiar privileged status. Thus to describe 
our imagery to others we have to say such things as “ I saw stars ” : 
which may suggest that the imagery experienced represented, was a 
picture of, stars even when it was not, because it was not intended to 
be, a picture or representation of anything. Even when we only 
had a visual ‘ experience ’ which happened to be like, though not 
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in my case very like, that involved in being able to see the stars in 
their courses. 


' (d) Shorter seems in some passages to be overlooking the fact that 
imagery occurs and has characteristics :} as when he enquires about 
“the number of different things that incline one to say that images 
are vague, a number of senses in which they may be said to be vague ” 
and about the sources of “‘ the desire to say that images are vague ”’. 
He writes as if there were something pathological about this desire. 
But, on the contrary, it is itself a perversion of linguistic thera- 
peusis to suggest that it is pathological to call a spade a spade. 
Here is no occasion for excuses nor for psychopathological specula- 
tion. The reason for saying that most images are vague, indeter- 
minate, etc. is simple and sufficient. It lies in the curiously neglected 
fact that most images are vague, indeterminate, etc.: both considered 
in themselves ; and considered, where this is relevant, as pictures of 
something else. 

Furthermore, there seems no necessity to multiply senses of 
“vague” on this account: surely it is quite enough to have one 
for use of descriptions, propositions, suppositions, ideas and so 
forth ; and another for imagery, outlines, and other features of the 
non-linguistic world. However, the number of senses anyone will 
discriminate for any word will, of course, depend on how many 
of the limitless possible distinctions of uses he considers sufficiently 
interesting and important to be dignified with the label “ sense ”. 
Compare the associated paradoxes: ‘ Words do not have different 
senses, we make distinctions’; and ‘ No word is ever used in the 
same sense twice ’. 


(e) Shorter mentions various expressions which he says have no 
(normal) use and asserts that this “‘ fact about the English language ” 
is not “just a fact about language. For it is a fact about the non- 
linguistic world that it is not of such a nature that it would be con- 
venient to give a use” to such expressions (pp. 530-531). Two 
general points of method arise. 

First : about normality. People rarely make their image life, if 
any, a central topic of conversation. In view of its logical privacy 
to do so would be to commit the worst kind of sin against the con- 
ventions of general conversation. When we use words which imply 
or suggest the occurrence of imagery, our interest is usually in—the 
central topic of conversation is—the things which this, though not 


1 A fact which elsewhere he seems prepared, very grudgingly, to concede : 
“‘ But to ascribe such properties [those of material objects—A.F.] to 
images is not so obviously absurd” (p. 539); “.. . it is useful to have 
a way of talking about visualising that does not refer to the representative 
aspect of visualising . . . there is this much excuse for the introduction 
of the word ‘image’”’ (pp. 540-541). “‘I have argued that it is sometimes 
more convenient to talk about images than to use more normal (sic) forms 
of expression ” (p. 542). 
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all, imagery is of. Hence expressions referring to the characteristics 
of imagery as such are rarely used. But this rarity, this abnormality, 
is not by itself sufficient reason for shouting them down as logically 
improper. Otherwise bizarre expressions like “ the iguanas in Picca- 
dilly ” would have to be counted improper. 

Second: in view of what we have urged in I above, it is clearly 
rash in the extreme to make, confidently and apparently without 
any consideration of the psychological literature, such announce- 
ments as “it is a fact about the non-linguistic world that it is not 
of such a nature that it would be convenient to give a use to the 
expression ‘see a mental image’” (p. 531). And ‘“‘ We have not 


[yet] shown that we do not see mental images. This .. . would 
have to be something different from visualising, just as seeing 
a picture is different from depicting something. . . . That is to say 


the expression ‘see a mental picture’ would have a use. But it 
has not got a use. It is not normally used” (p. 530). We have 
already in (0) (iii) above suggested two sorts of occasion for which 
these expressions would be most apt: and it is hard to believe that 
they are not frequently used on such occasions, especially by those 
whose image life is richer than that of the present writer, and who, 
unlike him, have imagery which is more or less autonomous and 
(as the textbooks say) ‘“‘ approaches more nearly the quality of a 
percept ”. 

Again Shorter assures us: “ We have no use for such expressions 
as ‘Such and such a mental image is no longer in existence’. Such 
expressions have no use because we do not know anything that it is 
natural to describe in these terms” (p. 531). One is tempted to 
reply, sharply, ‘‘ Speak for yourself”. Admittedly, precisely these 
words would jar on the sensitive ear in any context. But if you 
were studying mental imagery, especially, like Jaensch, those more 
persistent and autonomous varieties experienced by most children 
and some adults—to say nothing of the exotic image experiences 
obtainable by the use of drugs such as mescal or opium!—it would 
surely be proper to ask questions like ‘‘ Is the imagery still there? ” 
Compare “Is the pain still there?” Similar questions might be 
asked by those wanting to know how long the more elusive and 
tenuous imagery—which is all that most adults have—persisted. 
These may not be usual things to want to know; but that does not, 
even in this Age of the Common Man, make the questions improper, 
nor the expressions which might be used in answering them un- 
natural, 7.e. forced as opposed to easy, or even technical, as opposed 
to ordinary. In so far, however, as Shorter was concerned to show 
that it would be a solecism to speak of imagery as existing, his thesis 
is doubtless unexceptionable: images do not exist, they occur or 
are had. Though it might be worth noting that Watson is often 
said to have denied the existence of imagery: because he denied 


1TI can vouch personally for the former, and my former colleague Dr. 
Bednarowski for the latter. 
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that any imagery occurred at all; not, more modestly, that some 
particular person had imagery of some particular specification. 

_ Shorter insists too that “it is not proper to ask . . . ‘ Where is 
it?’ of a mental image ” (p. 531). This phrasing may perhaps be 
gauche: and misleading in so far as it tends to conceal the enormous 
ontological gulf between images and physical objects. But questions 
like “‘ Can you localise it at all?’ “ Does it seem to be anywhere 
in relation to the things in front of you? ” spring naturally to the 
lips when one is interested in the characteristics of imagery as such. 
For sometimes it can be localised: ‘“‘ It seems suspended this side 
of the table, but moves when I turn my head.” Of course, such talk 
is metaphorical. But how else could image experience be described 
but by metaphors drawn from the physical world? Of course, 
expressions used to describe mental imagery are abnormal, i.e. 
unusual, in that it is abnormal, 7.e. unusual, to want to describe 
mental images. And of course it is impossible to draw a sharp line 
between accepted but abnormal, unusual, expressions and new ex- 
pressions introduced for the abnormal, unusual, purpose of describing 
mental imagery. But none of these are sufficient reasons for black- 
balling these natural, 7.e. easy, metaphors as linguistic improprieties. 


Antony FLEw. 
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1J. B. Watson, The Ways of Behaviourism (Harper, 1923), pp. 74 and 76. 

















AKRASIA AND THE CRITERIA OF ASSENT TO PRACTICAL 
PRINCIPLES 


(1) “. . . one must discountenance the devil’s paradox according 
to which a man may be held to assent to a moral rule to which he 
only pays the courtesy of verbal acceptance ”.1 


(2) ‘‘ It seems to be generally admitted that A cannot be said to 
accept a moral rule unreservedly if he sometimes trangresses it— 
unless, of course, his violation of the rule is due to its having come 
into conflict with another moral rule which he also accepts.” ? 

These two excerpts from Mr. Horsburgh’s article The Criteria of 
Assent to a Moral Rule (Minp, July 1954) raise some issues that need 
further exploration. In this paper Horsburgh emphasises more 
than once the complexity of the criteria in accordance with which we 
judge whether or not a person accepts a certain moral principle. I 
shall try to show that Horsburgh has underestimated their com- 
plexity. For Horsburgh, a man’s belief in a moral principle, in the 
full sense of ‘ belief’, is defined in part in terms of his acting, in 
the appropriate circumstances, in the way that the principle prescribes. 
This definition entails that if a man claims verbally to accept a 
certain moral rule and invariably (or even sometimes, see quotation 
2) fails to act on it in the relevant situations, then he cannot, 
logically, be said to accept or believe in this principle. 

I wish to show two things: (a) that this is a seriously over- 
simplified conception of what it is to accept a moral rule, and that 
it is not in fact necessary to act on a principle in order to believe in 
it. That is, I shall argue that the ‘devil’s paradox’ is neither 
paradoxical nor devilish. (b) That contrary to Horsburgh’s claim 
his definition of belief in a moral rule throws no light at all upon the 
serious problem of Akrasia or weakness of will. In the final section 
I shall raise a neglected topic that emerges from the preceding 
discussion. 

(a) For two reasons it will be helpful first to consider non-moral 
practical principles. Firstly because they are less likely than moral 
principles to arouse emotion and this will simplify the task of logical 
clarification. In the second place this method will enable us to bring 
out an important difference between moral and non-moral practical 
principles. 

Consider the principle: ‘“ Always run the motor of your car for 
a few minutes before starting off in cold weather.” Does it, logically, 
make sense for a man to say “ I accept this principle although in fact 
I never act in accordance with it”? There is, of course, no doubt 
that this is a paradoxical statement, and that one would be justified 
in accusing the speaker of inconsistency. But is this accusation 


1 Loc. cit. p. 345. 2 Loc. cit. p. 350. 
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unanswerable ? Various sorts of rejoinders could be made; some 
of them would remove the paradox, others would not. I shall 
consider only three. 


(1) “I am forgetful, and it never occurs to me when starting the 
car.” 


(2) “ I am always in too much of a hurry to run the motor before 
starting off.” 


(3) “There are things that I think more important than the 
welfare of my car, and which I could not pursue if I paid this much 
attention to the machine.” 

It is obvious that statements like (1) and (2) go a very long way 
towards exonerating from the charge of inconsistency a speaker who 
claims to accept a practical principle that he only occasionally, or 
even never, obeys. Rejoinders of type (3) will be considered later. 
Ignoring for the moment the difference between moral and non-moral 
practical principles, it is clear that the view here defended is in flat 
contradiction to that of Horsburgh who, in defining belief in a 
practical principle as acting in accordance with it, makes it logically 
impossible for a man to accept a principle that he does not obey. 
This is the same as to say that non-practice necessarily renders 
vacuous any claim to accept the principle. But we can have 
different sorts of reasons, some good and some bad, for failing to 
act in conformity with a moral principle that we claim to accept. 
Horsburgh does not notice this, save in the case where one moral 
tule is subordinated to another moral rule; in respect of all other 
types of moral choice he comes to the conclusion that to fail to act 
in accordance with a moral rule is the same thing as to ‘ transgress ’ 
it. As we have seen, failure to obey is a different and logically more 
complex notion than that of disobedience, at least in the case of non- 
moral practical principles ; I shall try to show later that this dis- 
tinction also holds with regard to moral rules. 

There is an appearance of sophistry in maintaining, as I am, that a 
man can sincerely assent to a practical principle upon which he does 
not act. Two reasons, I think, go to show that the sophistry is only 
apparent. There are many overtones that belong to the language 
in which we quite naturally talk about moral principles ; we need 
not be misled by them but sometimes we are. For example, Hors- 
burgh frequently uses the expressions ‘ transgress ’, ‘ violate’ and 
in particular, as I have done, ‘ obey’ and ‘disobey’. Now in the 
case of an ordinary imperative, like a school rule or an order in the 
Army, any failure to act, or refrain from acting, in the way prescribed 
is also at the same time an act of disobedience. We cannot fail to obey 
an imperative without disobeyingit. This is notthe case with practical 
principles, whether moral or non-moral ; this is primarily because 
these are adopted by the agent and not decreed to him, as are impera- 
tives properly considered. We cannot disobey ourselves but only 
other people, and since practical principles are not legislated for us 
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by others, it follows that it is not entirely accurate to talk of obeying 
or disobeying them. (It will be seen from this that I am out of 
sympathy with the contemporary tendency to assimilate moral rules 
toimperatives. This is too large an issue to investigate now, though 
I think the view here defended, if correct, brings out one of the 
weaknesses of the doctrine.) Having given this warning I shall 
continue to use ‘ obey ’ interchangeably with the more accurate but 
cumbersome phrase ‘ act in conformity with ’. 

The second reason for the appearance of sophistry is connected 
with a very strong predisposition on the part of ordinary people, and 
regrettably moral philosophers also, to think of the whole com- 
plicated business of moral decision on the pattern of a conflict between 
desire or appetite on the one hand, and a moral rule on the other. 
This is a conception of great antiquity and respectability, funda- 
mental as it is to the ethical philosophies of both Plato and Kant 
amongst others. On this view if we do not obey the moral rule we 
can only ‘ give in ’ to the desire. This doctrine is still very influential, 
but it has only to be stated to be seen to amount to a very partial 
and inadequate conception of moral choice. It has distracted 
attention from other and more interesting (because less cut-and- 
dried) types of moral judgment, in particular those in which one 
practical principle, whether moral or non-moral, is subordinated to 
another. In these cases disobedience to the rule does not involve 
defeat by desire. 

My chief criticism of Horsburgh can be put differently and perhaps 
more clearly. He fails to notice that it is possible never to act on a 
given practical principle and also verbally to claim either honestly 
or dishonestly to accept it. There is a world of difference between 
the man who really accepts a principle although in practice he often 
or invariably finds that it is over-ridden by considerations that he 
thinks, rightly or wrongly, to be superior, and the man who also fails 
to act on the principle but who merely lies when he claims verbally 
to accept it. There are various criteria for honesty in this sort of 
context ; most of them are independent of whether or not the speaker 
acts on the principle in question. Thus a man who is not lying when 
he claims to accept a principle on which he does not act will advise 
others to obey it, blame them if they do not, etc., if he believes that 
the over-riding considerations which justify his disobedience are 
inapplicable in the case of the others. 

(6) Belief in a practical principle must be so defined as to allow 
the possibility of both non-practice and a sincere adherence to the 
principle, for otherwise the problem of Akrasia is not only insoluble 
but unstatable. If, like Horsburgh, we take the view that a necessary 
condition of sincerely believing in a practical principle is acting in 
conformity with it, it follows that the weak-willed man does not 
sincerely believe in the principle upon which he fails to act. But 
surely it is the sincerity of such a man’s avowals that entitles us to 
label him weak-willed ; it is this sincerity that makes the contrast 
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‘in, 
, of between his talk and his practice so distressing a spectacle. The 
tiles weak-willed man really means what he says when he expresses ad- 
ugh herence to a certain principle. His actions do not accord with the 
the practical judgments that he makes in a cool hour, as do those of the 
rall strong-willed man, whether virtuous or villainous; on the other 
but hand, his verbal performances, unlike those of the hypocrite, are 
not lies whether directed to himself or anyone else. I have argued 
ted that one of the deficiencies of Horsburgh’s definition of sincere 
ind belief is that he cannot distinguish between firstly, the case of the 
m- man who genuinely accepts a certain practical principle which is, 
en however, sometimes or often or always over-ridden by what he deems 
er. a more important consideration, and secondly, the man who suffers 
Ja- from Akrasia who also fails to act on the principle, who also is sincere 
int in his avowal that he accepts it, but who differs in that he does not 
we believe that the considerations which often or always in fact move 
al, him are more important than the principle at issue. If the weak- 
ial willed man were falsely to convince himself that these considerations 
ed over-ride the principle, he would have transformed himself into a 
d- hypocrite. It is a distinguishing mark of the weak-willed man that 
ne he does not act on principle at all. An instance to illustrate the 
to former case, where sincere belief can be associated with failure to 
ve act, would be someone who genuinely believed that one should run 
the car engine . . . etc., but who found himself often or always too 
ps pressed for time to do so, e.g. a doctor who has many emergency calls. 
“i This case should be compared with that of the man who knowingly 
ly spends far more than he can afford on gambling, who cannot persuade 
on himself that it is all an investment, and who wishes that he could 
on stop. It is this latter characteristic that sets apart the man who 
he suffers from Akrasia, and which incidentally brings out the affinities 
ils between his condition and others that are in the province of abnormal 
ly 5 psychology, e.g. obsessional neuroses. 
of f In his paper Horsburgh is exclusively concerned with moral rules. 
er | These, of course, differ in many important respects from non-moral 
n practical principles. One of these differences we must now notice. 
se If a moral rule is under discussion, statements like 1 and 2 would 
at not be accepted as valid reasons for a failure to obey the rule. If 


we charge a man with failing to perform his duty we would not 
accept as a defence the plea that he had forgotten the moral rule, 
w { or that he was in a hurry. There are a number of reasons why such 
statements do not justify action or inaction vis-a-vis a moral rule ; 
an account of these reasons would throw a good deal of light on ; 


re 


le 


le 

y moral judgments, but here we are considering a much mote restricted 
n topic. All that needs to be emphasised now is that to make a 
yt confession in the terms mentioned is tantamount to a rejection of the 
t moral rule ; but as we have seen, these statements do not count as 
0 rejections of non-moral practical principles. It may appear from 
t this that the arguments that I have advanced from a consideration 


of non-moral rules are not necessarily effective against Horsburgh’s 
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account of belief in moral rules. This leads straight to the issue 
that I wish to raise in the final section of this note. 

(c) There is no doubt that we would never excuse a dereliction of 
duty on the grounds of forgetfulness, lack of time, etc.—but is it 
altogether obvious that we would also invariably dismiss the plea 
that the agent sincerely believed other, non-moral, considerations 
to be of even greater importance than the moral rule upon which he 
does not act ? In other words, what are we to make of statements 
of type 3? This difficulty arises in the following way. 

It is a familiar fact, as Horsburgh points out in the second quotation 
from his paper, that in certain practical decisions one moral rule is 
subordinated to another moral rule which the agent takes to possess 
greater ‘stringency’, to use Ross’s phrase. As we have seen, to 
choose in this way is not at all the same thing as to reject the former 
principle outright. Horsburgh is not altogether clear about this 
distinction because he attaches too much importance to whether 
or not the rule is actually obeyed and not enough to the various 
reasons why it may not be acted on. The following question now 
presents itself. If the subordination of one moral rule to another 
moral rule is not equivalent to an admission of disbelief in the former, 
then is it not possible by the same token for a man to subordinate 
the moral principle or principles relevant to a given situation or 
type of situation to a non-moral principle of some kind, without in 
so doing placing himself in either the category of those who dis- 
believe the moral rule, or in that of those weak-willed people who, 
although sincere enough in their verbal claims, fail to execute them 
in practice ? I do not know the answer to this question, nor even 
the form that an answer would take—I wish only to point out that 
it is a question. Why might not a man sometimes or always refuse 
to act in accordance with certain moral rules entirely on the ground 
that in the situations in which he sometimes or always finds himself, 
other, non-moral, principles, that he sincerely believes to be of 
greater importance, are relevant ? And if he chooses in this way I 
see no reason for saying that this man fails to accept or believe in 
the moral rules, any more than we would say that the busy doctor 
does not believe that he ought to run the car engine before starting 
off. 

A man may disobey certain moral rules in the interests of his 
family or his nation. To this sort of consideration writers on ethics 
have invariably retorted: “This can only mean that the man 
regards the welfare of his family or nation as his ultimate ethical 
principle.” This is to argue from the very assumption that I wish 
to unmask rather than question. Of course the moralist’s account 
would sometimes be a correct description of a man’s decision to 
disobey moral rules in the interests of a group; but it by no means 
follows from this that it is invariably correct to describe the most 
authoritative principles which a man acknowledges (though he may 
not always act upon them) as moral principles. A moralist would 
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of course be perfectly entitled, if he could show reason, to stigmatise 
this kind of choice as invariably wicked ; but a moral analyst, who 
elucidates practical decisions as they are in fact made, will ignore 
this disposition of the will at his peril, for there are in fact a good 
many people whose sincere and rational decisions concerning conduct 
are not made on the assumption that the principles of morality are 
always and necessarily more important than any other consideration. 

A different example will perhaps make this point clearer. Let us 
consider, not a man who disobeys moral principles in the interests 
of a group, but a man who does not act in conformity with these 
principles for the sake of an ideal that he sincerely considers to be 
superior to that of moral rectitude. For example, an artist may, 
on full reflexion and with complete sincerity, decide that in his 
situation it is only by acting counter to the dictates of morality that 
he can continue to be, or develop as, an artist. Thus Gauguin’s 
desertion of his wife was no doubt ethically indefensible ; but is it 
absolutely certain that it was unjustifiable in the light of the aesthetic 
value of the Tahiti paintings? It is not altogether obvious, as 
moral philosophers seem to suppose, that Gauguin’s later paintings 
count as nothing in comparison with his immoral behaviour to his 
wife or the sufferings of that lady. Ido not myself rate this painter’s 
work very highly, and could be persuaded that his output does not 
in fact justify his behaviour ; all that I wish to point out is that here 
there is a genuine problem. How it should be answered I do not 
know, but its extreme difficulty does not seem to warrant its total 
neglect by most writers on ethics. 

It is incumbent upon anyone who claims to detect an error in 
philosophy to give an account of how the error came to be made. 
Before advancing an hypothesis to account for this omission I must 
guard against three possible misinterpretations of what has so far 
been said. We all know self-styled ‘ Bohemians’ who believe that 
their ‘ artistic temperament ’ somehow excuses their misdemeanours. 
Nothing that has been said here supports this shoddy way of thinking. 
There is of course no doubt that aesthetic considerations are often 
invoked to justify all kinds of immoral conduct ; but this applies 
also to moral rules, as Kant saw clearly. Secondly, it may be 
objected that I am asserting that ‘the end justifies the means’. 
For some reason that I cannot understand this is generally supposed 
to be a wicked and immoral doctrine. We all, in fact, believe that 
the value of an end that we take to be especially important, whatever 
it may be, does justify many, though doubtless not all, actions that 
are means to it and which, out of relation to this end, we would 
not hesitate to stigmatise as immoral. Neither do I wish to convey 
the impression that it is only aesthetic considerations which have 
seemed to some to over-ride moral principles. For example Kierke- 
gaard maintains, in Fear and Trembling, not only that the dictates 
of morality can conflict with Divine commandments, but that when 
they do morals must give way. He draws this conclusion from God’s 
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command to Abraham that he must sacrifice Isaac. This view has 
been adopted by other Protestant theologians and certain novelists 
like Kafka. These thinkers may well be mistaken; but they at 
least deserve credit for having recognised a problem that has never 
been seriously tackled by a professional philosopher. It is essentially 
the same problem in moral philosophy, whether it arises in an 
aesthetic or religious context. Nor is the problem only a theoretical 
one; it is evident in literature and in human lives not as extra- 
ordinary as that of Gauguin. I suggest that the reason for the lack 
of interest in this problem on the part of philosophers who write on 
morals is that they think in terms of a false, because over-simplified, 
dichotomy. They have interpreted choices’ like Gauguin’s or 
Kierkegaard’s as either moral choices that are made in the light of 
a moral code of some kind, albeit an idiosyncratic one, or, on the 
other hand, as immoral choices, that is, a giving way to temptation, 
though no doubt an insidious one that is formalised into a principle 
of some kind and rationalised in the psycho-analytic sense of that 
word. What is at the back of this is a dogma which is enshrined, 
like most dogmas, in a definition: “ The rules that a man sincerely 
and rationally accepts as his guiding principles are moral rules.” 
A consequence of this is that a man who makes novel and uncon- 
ventional choices, such as Gauguin or Gide, can be thought of only as 
either a moral innovator, attempting to improve upon familiar 
moral principles, or as a very wicked man. These two pigeon-holes 
are inadequate ; it is not possible by their means to categorise 
choices in which the guiding principles are religious or aesthetic 
ones. It simply cannot be assumed without argument that nothing 
can be honestly or rationally regarded as more important than 
morally righteous conduct. Not all categorical ‘oughts’ are 
necessarily moral ‘ oughts ’. 

There are, of course, resemblances, and very interesting ones, 
between the thinking that issues in a moral choice and the thinking 
which precedes a choice whose goal is the creation of non-moral value. 
These resemblances no doubt partly explain why philosophers have 
failed to notice the important differences that still remain. There 
is space here to point out only two of these similarities. 

(a) Mental effort and struggle can be just as much in evidence in 
the life of a man who seeks to abandon moral principles as in the 
life of someone who tries to abide by them. This is brought out 
clearly in Si Le Grain Ne Meurt by André Gide. 

(b) An artist who produces an aesthetically bad piece of work will 
feel emotions of guilt and shame that are phenomenologically 
identical with the emotions of a man who performs a morally wrong 
action, and he will express these emotions in much the same language. 
This is true not only of artists, in the ordinary sense of that word. 
Thus a gardener who cares for (in every sense) his garden feels 
guilty at abandoning it when he goes on holiday. A silly-clever 
person may suggest that this is merely a symptom of primitive 
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animism ; but an engineer will also feel guilty if he produces a bad 
casting, even if he knows that the foreman cannot lay it at his door 
-and if he knows that no lives depend upon its future use. People 
feel quasi-moral obligations to the jobs which they undertake, 
whether they be artists or artisans. This is a fact that moral 
philosophers might do well to investigate. 

This discussion of Horsburgh’s paper has led to a re-statement of 
a problem which used to be called ‘the incommensurability of 
values’. Thisis not a good name and perhaps another one is needed. 
But whatever it may be called, and whatever may be its solution, 
it is a genuine problem in philosophy, whether or not philosophers 
choose to ignore it. 

C. K. Grant. 


University of Nottingham 
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IX._DISCUSSION NOTE 
ON FREGE’S WAY OUT 


In this note I shall give a generalized form of Lesniewski’s proof 
that Frege’s way out of Russell’s Paradox only generates new con- 
tradictions. Frege turns out to have been wrong even in supposing 
that there was only one ‘ exceptional case ’ for each predicate ‘ F’ ; 
for the supposition 


(y) : yea(Fx) = .y + Ex &(Fz). Fy, (1) 
where ‘ Ex’ stands for a specifiable function that has a value for 
any class as argument, leads to a contradiction, except on the absurd 
supposition that the universal class %(z = 2) is a unit class %(x = y). 
(Henceforth I write, as is usual, ‘V’ for ‘Z(x = x)’ and ‘wy’ for 
‘a(x = y)’.) 

From (1) we easily prove that 


(y).ye Vvy= ExV (2) 
(z)(y): vey. =.a+Exy.r=y (3) 
(zy): w@=w.=.@r=—y (4) 
(x)(y):treywD.c=y (5) 
We now define a function 6 to satisfy the following conditions : 
If Ex @ + wr, 0x = wz. } 
If Ex x = w and @ is a unit class, Oz = V. (6) 
If Ex « = wz and ~ is not a unit class, Oz = 2. 


On Frege’s principles, this function is legitimately introduced, since 
its value is specified (provided that the value of the Ex-function is) 
for all possible arguments. 


We now easily see, since V cannot be a unit class, that 


(x) . Ox + Exa (7) 
By (7) and (1) we have : 
6aé(Fx) ¢ &(Fx).= . F(0%(F2)) (8) 
Again, we can prove that : 
(x)(y) : 02 = 6y.64+V.a4=y (9) 


For if 62 = 6y and is not a unit class and not V, we must have: 
6x2 = x, by =y,x4=y. And if Ox = 6y is a unit class, then, since 
V is not a unit class, we must have 6x = wr and 0y = wy, and there- 
fore wz = w and x = y by (4). 
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We now write ‘W’ for ‘Z(y)(4 = 0y 3 ~ (xey))’. We have, 
by (8): 
| oWeW = (y)(OW = by D ~ (6Wey)) (10) 


Hence : ~ (OWeW) : (3y)(OW = by . OWey) (11) 


By (9), however, unless 9W = V, we can never have 0W = Oy 
and W + y. So we have: 


6w = V (12) 
Since 0V + ExV, by (7), 6V «V, by (2). 
So, since ~ (OW « W), W + V}. 


But 06W = V; so we must have Ex W =. W, and W must be a 
unit class. 


Ex W = W. (32) (W = zz) (13) 
From (1), (4), (5), and (13), we easily derive : 
(x)(x += Wie + W. 3 (Ay)(x = Oy. ve y)) (14) 
Now put ‘w’ for ‘x’ in (14) and use (4). This gives: 
(v)\(v = W.crv + W. SD (Sy)(w = Oy. w ey)) (15) 


But Oy is a unit class w only if dy= w=wandv=y. So we 
have : 


(vv + W.crcv+W. 9 wer) (16) 

Now since V ut V, ~ (ut V ee V), by (5); so, writing ‘«V’ for 
“v’ in (16), we get: 

eV= WveswV= W (17) 


Again, since « V == ure V, ~ (eee Vere V), by (5); so, writing 
‘etV’ for ‘v’ in (16), we get: 


ac ¥ = Wrisac ¥ = W. (18) 


But since V is not a unit class, by (4) the classes «V, vt V, vee V, 
cece V, are all distinct : so (17) and (18) cannot both be true. 

If, as Frege supposed, Ex a is always @ itself, we could reach con- 
tradiction more simply by considering the consequences of ‘ UeU ’, 
when U = @(y)(x = wy 3 ~ (xey)). This was essentially Lesniewski’s 
way. 

P. T. GEacu. 
University of Birmingham 


1This simple proof that W + V was suggested to me by Mr. Michael 
Dummett. 











X.—NEW BOOKS 


Spinoza. By Stuart Hampsuire. Penguin Books, 1951. 2s. 6d. 
[Received and mislaid by me in 1952—Ep.] 


It is a pleasure to welcome this book both for its own sake and as the first 
in a new Pelican series. 

Mr. Hampshire expounds Spinoza’s philosophy in six chapters, adding a 
short bibliographical preface and an Appendix on the philosopher’s life. 
The treatment is throughout business-like and the style, which occasionally 
rises to a grave eloquence, issimple. The well-known cruces are not avoided 
but they are not fussed over, and the reader is in every case given something 
he can take hold of. The main argument is concentrated on the contents 
of the Hthics but there is a discerning chapter on the Politics and Religion 
of the other writings, and the whole is knit together by an excellent sum- 
mary which underlines the purposiveness of Spinoza’s thought: ‘A 
rational government requires enlightened and tolerant citizens, just as 
free men require an enlightened and tolerant government. This is the 
proposition which the Theological-Political Treatise was intended to prove ; 
it is shown as the direct consequence of Spinoza’s metaphysical conception 
of a person as a finite mode of Nature, necessarily seeking his own preser- 
vation, and potentially free and happy in so far as he can acquire rational 
understanding of Nature and of himself” (p. 208). 

One great difficulty in the modern study of Spinoza is clearly his vocabu- 
lary, and Mr. Hampshire is admirably patient in translating it into our 
idiom. But he insists throughout that the interest in Spinoza is not his- 
torical only. He shows indeed that the moulds of thought which Spinoza 
framed are adequate to some of the new and often explosive material 
poured out by science, both “‘ physical ” and “‘ mental ”’, from his day to 
ours. Thus Mr. Hampshire gives an illuminating account of Spinoza’s 
doctrine of Nature in terms of the theory of science (pp. 47 ff.), and of the 
conatus as “ exactly the concept which biologists have often demanded as 
essential to the understanding of organic and living systems” (p. 78). 
His comparison between Spinoza and Freud (pp. 141-144) is particularly 
felicitous. 

But Spinoza is not only a minor adumbrator of the lines of scientific 
advance. He is also, alas (erravit cum Platone, pp. 12 and 226), the very 
type of traditional philosopher, and he represents an extreme example of 
the “extravagant extension of pure reason in its furthest ambition ” 
(p. 226). Here Mr. Hampshire sounds the alarm and bids the student take 
care, for in his view the questions to which such philosophies as that of 
Spinoza are offered as the answers are improper since they are without 
meaning. 

That is as may be, but it is a comfort to be told (p. 223) that Spinoza 
dealt with problems “ which in all periods have proposed themselves to 
reflective people as genuine perplexities ”, although one wonders whether 
Mr. Hampshire is right in adding: “the force of the perplexity in each 
case being that we cannot yet see how they could possibly be answered, 
by any experimental method”. Is it really true that “‘in each case we 
are prepared to be convinced, by a careful analysis, that the question asked 
involves some confusion of thought and of language” (p. 224)? “In 
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each case’’? I doubt it; and if we are not ‘‘ convinced ”’, what then ? 
What a curious reversion to the Cartesian rationalism which Mr. Hampshire 
in its historical setting, so rightly rejects! Mr. Hampshire himself 
‘is praiseworthily clear ; but perhaps (as Professor Price observed long ago) 
Clarity is not Enough. There may after all be a place for speculative 
metaphysics. 

The Pelican Philosophy Series of which Mr. Hampshire’s Spinoza is the 
first to appear is to include volumes on Peirce and Pragmatism (W. B. 
Gallie), Butler's Moral Philosophy (Austin Duncan-Jones), J. S. Mill 
(Karl Britton) and Locke (D. J. O’Connor). One can only congratulate 
the Editor, Professor A. J. Ayer, on his enterprise in discovering some new 
topics in a well-tilled field, and express the hope that the future volumes 
of the series published under his direction will maintain the high standard 
set. by the first. 

Lron Rots. 


Kant’s Ethical Theory. A Commentary on the Grundlegung zur Meta- 
physik der Sitten. By Str Davip Ross. Oxford University Press, 
1954 (Geoffrey Cumberlege). Pp. 96. Price 5s. 


THE many students, whose acquaintance with philosophical works is and 
will remain meagre, but who takes courses in Ethics will welcome a simple 
commentary on Kant’s Grundlegung zur Metaphysik der Sitten; as, 
indeed, will those who have to conduct such courses. Sir David Ross 
offers what is described in the advertisement as ‘‘ a simple commentary on 
Kant’s book (in which use is, naturally, made of certain of his other works), 
and a criticism of some of its features”. This, certainly, is just what is 
needed but the result is disappointing, and perhaps this is inevitable. 

Kant’s book is extremely obscure ; he uses familiar words in somewhat 
unfamiliar ways, and often claims to be dealing with one problem when in 
fact he is dealing with two or three. It is, therefore, impossible to write 
sympathetically about Kant’s ethics without very careful study of what he 
means when he uses a word like ‘inclination’ or ‘end’, and without 
disentangling the various problems and to some extent reformulating 
them. Some knowledge of Kant’s other critical writings is also necessary, 
and if, as in this case, this cannot be assumed, explicit reference to them 
has to be made. In addition, to understand Sir David’s commentary, 
one needs to have read The Right and the Good. To those who are 
armed in these ways it will be interesting to see what the intuitionist 
reaction to Kant is; but the beginner, for whom, I am taking it, this 
book is intended, is not armed and is incapable of this kind of interest. 
Sir David Ross refers to Kant’s other works, suggests the restatement of 
some problems, criticizes and even offers alternative solutions. This is 
not, however, done systematically or in any detail and the criticism often 
has a terseness which must leave any reader unfamiliar with philosophical 
criticism wondering why Sir David thinks Kant a great philosopher. 
Yet the requirement of simplicity would seem to lead inevitably to this 
kind of fault. I cannot think that the brief references to, e.g. the Critique 
of Pure Reason, will be intelligible to the uninitiated. Also, the simplifica- 
tion is in certain respects positively harmful. One result, for example, 
is that Sir David appears to take words and problems at their face value, 
as it were. He tends to speak as if words had eternal and immutable 
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meanings and as if all moral philosophers were concerned with the same 
eternal problems. For example, on page 38, “ Reason is the faculty of 
apprehending truth, and practical reason the faculty of apprehending the 
truth about what should be done”; and on page 50, ‘“‘‘ End’, then, 
means object of desire ...”. The reader is thus bluntly given to understand 
that Kant was mistaken in not seeing that this is what ‘reason’ and 
‘end’ mean. But Kant had very good reasons for not using these words 
in this way and surely a commentary should make the reader see what 
these reasons of Kant’s were. 

Thus Sir David not only sounds too dogmatic (‘‘ Mathematics is one 
grand demonstration of the possibility of synthetic a priori knowledge ”’) 
but also unsympathetic. Even when he convinces us that Kant is wrong 
or muddled, we are not sure why he is wrong, or even just what it is precisely 
that he is saying which is wrong, nor why Sir David thinks he can put 
matters right. Neither the criticism nor the alternative is sufficiently 
grounded. One illustration of how this misleads must suffice. On page 85 
Sir David claims to extricate Kant from the difficulties in which the 
noumenon-phenomenon division involves him by substituting two faculties 
—desire and “the faculty of reason, whereby we apprehend objective 
moral truths, no less than truths of logic and mathematics”. Now Kant’s 
not putting forward such a view is not due to his having failed to think of it, 
but to his having excellent reasons for rejecting it, reasons very like some 
of those for which Hume rejected a similar theory. It does not adequately 
account for the distinction, as they saw it, between moral and intellectual 
error. Kant’s doctrine of the good will is based in part upon the import- 
ance he attaches to this distinction. However ‘‘ mathematical truths ” 
are apprehended, some people are much less talented mathematicians than 
others and for this kind of deficiency Kant thought that people are, as Hume 
put it, much more to be pitied than blamed ! 

The much needed good simple commentary on Kant’s Grundlegung 
has yet, I am afraid, to be written, though I fear that the price of simplicity 
will, in this case, always be too great. 


E. GILMAN, 


Some Aspects of the Conflict between Science and Religion. By H. H. Price. 
Cambridge University Press, 1953. Pp. 54. 3s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR PRICE, in this Eddington Memorial lecture, treats the conflict 
between Science and Religion as a genuine issue between opposed con- 
ceptions of human personality. All religious portraits of man are essen- 
tially dualist and ascribe to him cognitive capacities, such as a sense 
of the Divine, which are denied him by all forms of Scientific Naturalism, 
e.g. Behaviourism and Epiphenomenalism. The only solid evidence against 
Naturalism consists in the facts disclosed by psychical research. Telepathy 
appears to work without the physical stimulation of any receptor-organ and 
is incompatible with Epiphenomenalism. Scientific Naturalism having 
been shown to be unscientific, a re-examination of religious claims can begin, 
together with the investigation of the alleged cognitive powers on which 
these claims rely. 

It could be argued that Professor Price exaggerates the novelty and 
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importance of the evidence from psychical research. He maintains that 
this evidence constitutes the only well-established exception to the widely 
accepted rule that information about the world “normally” comes 
through the stimulation of receptor-organs and that all “ normal” cog- 
nitive powers, i.e. sense-perception, memory, conceptual thought and 
introspection, have known or discoverable physiological correlates. Now 
if normal dress be defined as a loin-cloth, sarongs are super-normal, but so 
are lounge suits. It would be possible to cite less exotic instances of 
cognitive abilities, such as a sense of time, beauty, melody, discord, which 
perhaps merit the description ‘“‘ super-normal’’, on the above definition. 
Even precognition might be paralleled by the precognitive appearance 
of much animal behaviour, for which no adequate explanation has yet been 
found. Reasonable grounds for inferring an indissoluble body-mind 
life partnership are lacking, in many “‘ normal ” cases : e.g. imaging seems 
to lack a unique, specific brain-partner, since there is no specific part of 
the brain damage to which is in all cases followed by inability to form 
images. Gaps in the partnership may be compared with gaps in the fossil 
record : nobody really knows whether they are knowledge-gaps or gaps in 
rebus. 

Leaving such arguments aside, it may be doubted whether psychical 
research has much relevance to religion. It is admitted that psychical 
research offers no direct support to the assumption of a “sense of the 
Divine ” which leads to knowledge : why then bring it in? Because, it is 
replied, it removes inhibitions and obstacles to the investigation of claims 
made by religious leaders. But the main obstacle to such an investigation 
is precisely what distinguishes these claims from those studied by psychical 
research, the fact that they cannot be publicly examined by “normal ” 
methods. 

Professor Price thinks that the evidence from mediumship may support 
belief in personal survival after death (though other explanations are 
possible). He has suggested earlier that telepathy can best be interpreted, 
not as a form of communication between two minds, but as “a blending 
of two minds at the unconscious level”. This, he says, means dropping 
the ‘one mind one body’ principle. Presumably it means dropping also 
the belief in personal survival, or radically changing its significance. 
This apparent inconsistency becomes explicit near the end of the lecture 
(p. 48), when telepathy is said to be a relation between two minds. Perhaps 
the distinction between conscious and unconscious “levels” of the mind 
removes this contradiction. If so, is it only the unconscious level (which, 
being shared, has no physical correlate) which survives ? If so, has this 
any meaning ? 

R. J. Spimssury. 


Love, Power and Justice: Ontological Analyses and Ethical Applications. 
By Pavt Tituicu. Oxford University Press. Pp. 127. 10s. 6d. 


THE present reviewer is one of many who have found Professor Tillich’s 
work exceptionally stimulating and suggestive, notably in what he had 
to say, in discussing the problem of immanence and transcendence in his 
earlier writings, about his notion of a certain ‘ power of being’, a notion 
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which owes as much to the Greek idea of dynamis as to modern existent- 
ialism. Here, it seemed, was imaginative insight of the highest order, and 
I think this impression was certainly sound. But those who have imagin- 
ative insight sometimes overstep themselves in trying to give it systematic 
exposition, and that appears to have been the fate of Professor Tillich in 
this book. His main theme, for which he provides little direct support, is 
that all being strives to maintain its own existence or “ to affirm its own 
being ’’, and that this involves finite being in tensions arising from the 
presence, within itself and without, of non-being in the form of finite 
limitations. Love and justice are complementary ways of resolving these 
tensions, they are modes of “ the drive towards unity of the separated ” 
which “ drives everything that is towards everything else that is”. The 
weakness of this is that the distinctiveness of notions like ‘love’ and 
‘justice’ is lost in the process of exhibiting their alleged ontological 
status ; and although much that is true, although not very new, is said in 
the course of the discussion (for example, that compulsion is consistent 
with justice and both with love), one feels that the sound points could have 
been put more simply and treated more closely, as one also wearies of 
repetitions of the one main point, with very thin disguises, at every stage. 
A reflexion of Tillich’s procedure is the curious reference to “ the intrinsic 
claims of a tree”, together with the argument, by no means peculiar to 
this author, that values could not be actualised unless they were “ rooted 
in being” already. Tillich is at his best in his imaginative understanding 
of human needs and relations, as in his account of ‘‘ the love which listens ” 
(p. 84). If he had said more in this vein, in amplification of the sub- 
sidiary theses of the book, the reader would have benefited more. As it is, 
one has to struggle with a theological cryptogram which, being decoded, 
says little that is worth the effort, this being one of the many unhappy 
instances in recent years where outstanding writers professedly committed 
to the ‘scandal of particularity’ have given themselves over instead to 
the usual ‘ ballet of bloodless categories ’. 


H. D. Lewis. 


Causality in Natural Science. By V. F. Lenzen. Springfield, Ill. 
US.A.: C. W. Thomas; and Oxford: Blackwell Scientific Pub- 
lications Ltd., 1954. Pp. 121. 25s. 


ProFEssoR LENZEN, who holds a Chair of Physics in the University of 
California, is known to philosophers by his contributions to the Hncyclo- 
pedia of Unified Science, and to the symposia on various subjects published 
by the philosophers at Berkeley. This book is a conspectus and an 
analysis of physical theory—classical physics, relativity, quantum theory— 
and an account of the attempts to construct physical models for biological 
processes. The author attempts to clarify a notion of ‘“ dynamical 
causality ” employed in Newtonian physics, and to trace the deviations 
from it that have arisen at different stages and in different branches of 
physical science. He concludes with an examination of Bohr’s view that 
“the concept of complementarity constitutes a rational generalization of 
the ideal of dynamical causality”. The exposition of physical theory and 
of the part played in theory by measurement and experiment, is often 
clear and concise : the book is brief, well-arranged in class-text form, and 
includes a bibliography. One might guess that it will be of use to students 
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of physics rather than to philosophers. For it is certainly not what we in 
this country would call a philosophical investigation of scientific concepts. 
At every page the philosopher will want to interrupt the systematic 
‘exposition in order to ask his own questions. For example, he will want to 
ask the author just what he means by remarking that he “ adopts a con- 
textualist theory of physical concepts, according to which the significance 
of a concept is relative to the concrete situation in which the concept is 
applicable ” (p. 87). Will the physics students know what this means ? 
(There is no mention of P. W. Bridgman in the bibliography.) And will 
not the philosopher remark : “Surely that is what we have come to discuss”? 
One has the impression that the author is not really trying to take the 
whole theory (or rather the whole enterprise) to pieces: that he is more 
concerned with the effort to keep it together. Which is difficult enough 
in all conscience. 

The book is being published simultaneously in this country and in 
America: but no concessions are made to the English reader. Thus 
“Cambridge” is used to mean ‘“‘ Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A.”, and the 
bibliography cites only American editions of a number of famous works. 
Nor is any reference made to those writers to whom the English reader 
would naturally turn for help on this subject—Whitehead, Russell, 
Campbell, Broad, Woodger, Watson. 

The book is bound in soft black leather (called Pajco Lexide) which 
suggests a devotional work of some obscure and world-renouncing sect. 


Karu Brirron. 


Kant’s first Critique. An Appraisal of the permanent significance of Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason. By H. W. Cassirer. George Allen and 
Unwin. Pp. 367. 30s. 


ALTHOUGH the publishers claim for this book that it ‘ deals fully with the 
whole of Kant’s Critique’ it is not, for alli ts length, a complete account 
of the first Critique. Indeed, while much Kantian ground is covered by 
the discussion, the author’s main claims for Kant’s ‘permanent significance’ 
are surprisingly narrow in scope, but not correspondingly precise in form. 
Apart from the chapters on the Dialectic, the author restricts himself to 
what he calls the problem of ‘ perceptual knowledge ’, though it is unclear, 
if there is but one such problem, what exactly it is. There is no discussion 
of Kant’s account of Mathematics or Natural Science, no account of the 
Metaphysical Deduction, of the introductions, prefaces, or Schematism, 
and bare mention only of any differences between the two editions of the 
Critique. The book’s arrangement follows that of the Critique, save for 
omissions, and the resulting disconnectedness is not remedied by the 
author’s prefatory remarks. 

Most emphasis is placed upon the Analytic of Principles, to which six of 
the fourteen chapters are devoted; and this emphasis suggests, and 
follows from, a policy, which, if argued with care and force, might have 
been at least a candidate for adoption. For Mr. Cassirer’s claim is that 
Kant is right to distinguish ‘sense’ from ‘ understanding ’, and right to 
talk of, and discuss, the a priori principles which are said to ‘lie at the 
basis of (what Cassirer calls) perceptual knowledge’. The effect of these 
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convictions has been to force the author to discuss these crucial principles 
more than is usual, in the hope that some sense can be made of them. 
Unfortunately the praiseworthiness of the task is not paralleled in the 
success of the achievement. 

The author has two arguments to support. First is the claim that there 
are two distinguishable elements in ‘ perceptual knowledge’, described 
in terms of ‘ sense-givenness ’ on the one hand and of ‘ intellectual spon- 
taneity ’ or ‘ consciousness proper ’ on the other. Second is the claim that 
the ‘spontaneous’ element somehow requires a priori principles recog- 
nisably like those stated by Kant. 

The first task is made more difficult than it need have been by the 
author’s persistently assuming both that Kant’s term ‘ Anschauung ’ can 
be adequately translated as ‘sense-datum ’, and that his own use of the 
terms ‘ sense-datum ’, ‘ sensibile ’, ‘sensory level of awareness ’ is entirely 
self-explanatory. The first assumption makes much of his criticism of 
Kant’s terms irrelevant, and the second makes his own account of the 
problem of ‘ subjective and objective awareness ’ unclear. The author gives 
no he!pful elucidation of this problem either in terms of therelations between 
private sense impressions and public material objects, or of those between 
private languages and public discourse. He usually states the distinction 
simply by contrasting what he calls the ‘ subjective sensory level of aware- 
ness’ with the ‘objective level of consciousness proper’. This way of putting 
Kant’s distinction between ‘sense ’ and ‘ understanding ’ not only has the 
disadvantage of being no clearer than the original, it also has the fault of 
suggesting a possible misconstruction. For these terms suggest that 
Kant’s distinction was no more than one between different degrees of 
awareness ; and this is too like the distinction between clear and confused 
perceptions to command much respect as an appraisal of Kant’s permanent 
significance. 

Yet Cassirer apparently supposes, in arguing for his second claim, that 
the ‘ intellectual’ element has something to do with the ways in which 
we talk about what we perceive, and that the Principles have something to 
do with general rules to cover these ways. This probably does not exhaust 
the functions which Kant hoped the Principles would perform, but at least 
this is a move in a more promising direction, It is, however, only an 
initial move, and one which needs elaboration and support of a kind which 
Cassirer only rarely provides. The general chapter does not make it clear 
why the Principles are supposed to be a priori in character, and the accounts 
of the Principles themselves are no more conclusive. The chapter on 
Extensive Magnitude, for example, ends with the claim that ‘ All that is 
suggested is that a form of awareness which on reflection involves the 
concept of quantity differs fundamentally from one in which this concept 
is not to be met with at all”. This may be true, but it does not help to 
explain why Kant chose this Principle, or this general category, at all. 

The author’s account of the Dialectic is neither very original nor very 
illuminating. This part of the book is much more like a detailed com- 
mentary on selected parts of the Critique than the earlier sections, and is 
consequently even less interesting than they are. It is not easy, however, 
to see what the aim of the book is. Sometimes it seems to want to be only 
a laborious and pedestrian commentary, but the sub-title suggests a more 
ambitious aim. In fact, with its clumsiness and incompleteness it is not a 
usable commentary, and with its obscurities, not a helpful interpretation. 


G. H. Bmp. 
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Being and Becoming ; an essay towards a critical metaphysic. By D. J. B. 
Hawkins. Sheed and Ward. Pp. v-xvii + 19-176. 10s. 6d. 


By its range of topics, Dr. Hawkins’s book at once reminds us of McTaggart’s 
Nature of Existence, vol. i (to which, however, I do not think he can be 
indebted). In both works we find discussions of reality (being) and 
existence; of substance and attribute; of differentiation, relations, 
similarity and dissimiliarity, groups and wholes ; of entailment, possibility, 
and causality. McTaggart investigates ‘the characteristics which belong 
to all that exists’; Dr. Hawkins conceives the subject-matter of the 
science of metaphysics as ‘ those aspects of being in its generality which 
transcend the opposition of mind and matter’ (p. 19). A sceptical reader 
might think: this sounds like a science of identification which should 
prescind from the natures of the things to be identified. Such scepticism 
has good precedents in Aristotle’s rejection of a single science of the good 
(£.N. 1096a 29-34), and in Aquinas’s criticism of people who reason about 
the mind as a ‘ subject of change ’ while forgetting that ‘ the very meaning 
(ratio) of subject and change is different ’ from what it is for material things 
(Ia q.75 art.5ad2um). Aristotle and Aquinas do not really support the 
neo-scholastic idea that you can go a long way by abstract reasoning about 
being in general. 

Dr. Hawkins distinguishes ‘ the logical concept of bare existence’ from 
‘the ontological notion of being’ (p. 57). About ‘ the logical concept’ I 
think his logic goes wrong on pages 48-50 ; in ‘ at least one man (Tom or 
Dick or Harry) exists’ the parenthesis surely means ‘Tom or Dick or 
Harry is a man’, not ‘Tom or Dick or Harry exists’. The ‘ ontological 
notion of being ’ is described as ‘ including in itself all that is positive in 
the notion of essence ’ (p. 42) ; and essence, or quiddity, is in turn described 
as a * principle of limitation ’ of being, which is needed to make one being 
other than another being (pp. 42-3, 54-5). (This holds good just for finite 
beings ; God, apparently, is other than finite beings by not having any 
‘principle of limitation’.) The ‘principle of limitation’ escapes from 
being merely negative on the one hand, and on the other hand ‘ encroaching 
upon the positivity of being’, because it is to be identified with ‘the 
indefinable individuality or thisness’ of a thing, which, ‘ although not a 
content of being, is something positive ’ (pp. 55-8, 120). This individuality 
belongs primarily to substance, ‘ the fundamental subject’ and ‘ principle 
of potentiality’, but it ‘accrues to its attributes through it’ (p. 120). 
Good and evil are explained in terms of the ‘ degree ’ or ‘ measure ’ of being 
(chapter ix). 

‘It would be a pity’ says Dr. Hawkins ‘ if an essay such as this failed 
completely as communication to thinkers of other schools’; but I am 
afraid that, unlike his earlier works, it may so fail. The clearest part of 
the book is the theory of causality and possibility. Rejecting the derivation 
of a causal principle from the law of contradiction, attempted by other 
neo-scholastics, Dr. Hawkins holds that causality is what answers in 
rebus to the logical relation of entailment ; rejecting the idea of a poten- 
tiality falling between existence and non-existence or prior to both, he 
explains the possibility of A as: something’s not entailing the non- 
existence of A. Again we are reminded of McTaggart: but McTaggart 
shows far more consciousness of the implications and the difficulties of this 
theory. 

P. T. Geacu. 
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An Essay in Christian Philosophy. By Dom Itittyp TretTHowan. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1954. Pp. 186. 12s. 6d. net. 


In this essay (mainly in natural theology but with some appeals to dogma) 
the author maintains that God is presupposed in all knowledge, since 
knowledge is of particular existents, and ‘ existence ’ stands for the unique 
relation between things and the source of all being. The evidences of 
theism would thus be overwhelming once certain difficulties, such as the 
existence of evil, are overcome. The author also discusses moral respon- 
sibility and rules, faith and reason, and spends some time attacking con- 
temporary ‘ anti-metaphysical’ philosophers. A synopsis is appended 
to each chapter. 

The aim, execution and spirit of the book are unsatisfactory. The aim, 
because natural theology does not throw much light on the character of 
religious concepts and without it is unconvincing. Here a knowledge of 
comparative religion can be useful, and yet the author can suggest (despite 
such examples as Buddhism and Jainism) that religion is necessarily 
bound up with the claim that God exists. In execution, because many of 
the philosophical arguments (e.g. the objection to the verification principle 
as being unverifiable and the conclusions about ‘ existence’) are weak. 
In spirit, first because some issues require less shallow treatment (e.g. [p. 92] 
“ the brutes do not suffer as we do ; we know too little of their psychology 
for it to present us with a real problem ”’), and second, because the author 
is not always courteous (e.g. [p. 112] ‘“‘to discuss Professor Findlay’s 
recommendation of religious atheism would be an insult to the reader’s 
intelligence’). But one or two points (e.g. that all knowledge of God par- 
takes of the nature of prayer) are suggestive. 

R. N. Smart. 


Aesthetics and Language. Edited with an Introduction by WILLIAM 
Exton. Basil Blackwell, 1954. Pp. 186. 21s. 


This is a collection of essays by Mr. W. B. Gallie, Mr. J. A. Passmore, 
Mr. G. Ryle, Mr. O. K. Bouwsma, Miss Beryl Lake, Miss Margaret 
Macdonald, Mr. A. Isenberg, Mrs. Helen Knight, Mr. 8. Hampshire and 
Mr. P. Ziff. The editor believes that the essays employ common or 
related “‘ methods of analysis”, and one of his aims is to “ provide philo- 
sophers and their students with a number of pieces that they may serve 


as models of analytical procedure in aesthetics”. He also thinks that 
taken together they are an examination of “the linguistic foundations 
of the subject ”. 


Most of the writers disagree with Croce. Most of them would say 
that to ask what art is, or to try to find the essential nature of poetry, 
shows confusion. They think that aesthetics should study the criticisms 
and the standards proper to the various arts and resolve such philosophical 
puzzles as occur there. They probably underestimate Croce, who was 
certainly confused, but who was trying to meet problems which these 
essays ignore. (The title of the book is especially misleading, since 
none of the essays really considers Croce’s notion of aesthetics as “‘ general 
linguistic ”’.) Their methods are generally more business-like than his. 
But the reflection on language, as well as on art, needs to be taken more 
deeply than it is here, 

R. RHEES. 
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The Problems of Aesthetics. A book of readings, edited by Etiszo Vivas 
and Murray Krieger. New York: Rinehart and Co. Inc., 1953. 
Pp. xiii + 639. Price not given. 


‘Tuts is a book of extracts designed to serve as a class text for teachers 


and students of aesthetics. It is a work more congenial to the academic 
climate of America than of Europe. However, the collection is not a 
mere anthology. The extracts are chosen to illustrate contributions to 
the solution of a number of fundamental aesthetic ‘‘ problems”. These 
are, the sort of study or discipline which is aesthetics, the nature of art, 
the creation of works of art, the aesthetic object, aesthetic experience, 
the aesthetic judgment and the social function of art. Under these very 
wide headings a variety of extracts illustrating different points of view is 
grouped. They are taken chiefly from the works of English-speaking 
aesthetic philosophers of the present century. There are also a few from 
critics and artists. Freud and Jung too are represented. The extracts 
are confined to those which illustrate problems of art. None is concerned 
with beauty in nature. In an introductory chapter on “The Nature, 
the Teaching and the Problems of Aesthetics ”’, the editors defend their 
belief that aesthetics should be approached through the ‘‘ problems ” 
which seem to result from reflection upon, e.g. the difference between 
works of art and other objects ; the ascription of aesthetic, as opposed to 
other sorts of value and the distinctive quality, if any, of experience of 
works of art. That is to say, they defend this method against those of a 
purely historical presentation or one through writers of different “‘ Schools ” 
of aesthetics. There is much to be said for their point of view. It should 
connect aesthetics much more closely with the works and facts with which 
it is supposed to deal instead of, as so often, with a collection of extra- 
ordinary doctrines in hideous jargon which seem to have little relation to 
what is done by Shakespeare, Constable, and Mozart. The effect of the 
presentation in this book, however, is somewhat diffuse and scrappy. 
There are too many shots from all angles. The authors have cast their 
net very widely and not all the fish are of equal value. Still, it is useful 
to have so much in one place and the work can be recommended as a 
handy source book. Concentration and selection within it must be left 


to teacher or reader. Manosaur Micnowatn 


Idealistic Thought of India. By P. T. Rasv. George Allen and Unwin. 
Pp. 454. 42s. 


In this book Professor Raju sets out to do two things : 

(i) To summarize the traditional ‘ Idealist’ philosophies of India and 
relate them to European analogues. 

(ii) To persuade us that Indian Idealism (more especially the Advaita 
Vedanta of Sankara) can serve, when suitably interpreted and developed, 
as a philosophy of life for our time. 

The first and more limited task he has discharged admirably and he is 
justified in his hope ‘ that one curious to know the nature of the philo- 
sophical ferment in renascent and independent India . . . would find 
the book interesting ’. 

But it is the second, more ambitious undertaking that demands a 
reviewer's attention—if he takes Professor Raju’s claims seriously, as he 
certainly ought to do. 
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On this I should like to offer the following comments : 

(1) Professor Raju uses the word ‘Idealism’ in a very wide sense, 
so that it embraces almost any serious philosophizing. And he regards 
philosophy as speculative metaphysics involving a way of life. In this 
he follows Indian tradition; for, as he says, ‘metaphysics without an 
admixture of religion is not much known to the Indians’. However, he 
does not seem to recognize to what extent this essentially religious char- 
acter of Indian philosophy differentiates it from the nineteenth century 
European Idealism, with which it is customary to compare it. For 
example Sankara’s works take the form not of independent philosophical 
treatises, but of commentaries on the sacred books. He is concerned to 
interpret the Sruti, the religious tradition of the Upanigads. In this 
respect he is very much more like St. Thomas Aquinas than he is like 
Hegel or Bradley. He is what we should call a ‘ philosophical theologian ’. 

Professor Raju seems throughout to play down this revelational element 
as something he would like to explain away, if he could. As a result, he 
never gives us a clear impression of the relation between the ‘ religious ’ 
and the ‘ philosophical’ elements in the Vedénta. But in so far as his 
philosophical Idealism is bound up with a religious system it is with other 
religious systems as well as with other ‘ philosophies’ that we shall wish 
to compare it. 

(2) Although Professor Raju is generally committed to such typically 
Idealist doctrines, as the ‘identity of existence, reality and value’, he 
nowhere comes to grips with the assaults which for a generation or more 
have been directed against the entire project of speculative metaphysics. 
He dismisses the philosophy of analysis very briefly as failing to examine 
its own presuppositions, and positivism, when it is mentioned, is rejected 
summarily on the ground that it involves sensationalism. Inevitably 
the English reader, however sympathetic, will feel that his difficulties 
have been dodged. In particular the problems about meaning which 
have preoccupied empiricist philosophers since Moore are extremely 
relevant to Professor Raju’s task. Their omission is the more disappointing 
as the older Indian thinkers were far from unaware of the linguistic 
problems inseparable from the sort of metaphysical description they were 
essaying. 

(3) Perhaps as a consequence of this Professor Raju strikes one as 
insufficiently critical in his discussion of particular arguments (such as 
the many versions of the argument from illusion), and he seems ready to 
pass some very bad ones. In this respect he behaves as many of us too 
often do when interpreting Plato. 

Professor Raju’s book will command sympathy and respect for its 
evident sincerity and fairness and its massive learning, but one is left 
wondering whether Indian philosophy is best presented in the light of 


European Idealism. Basit MrrcHEtu. 


The Platonic Renaissance in England. By Ernst Cassirer. Translated 
by James P. Pettegrove. Edinburgh: Nelson, 1953. Pp. viii + 207. 
15s. 


CaSSIRER’S monograph, Die platonische Renaissance in England und die 
Schule von Cambridge, was appreciatively reviewed in vol. xli (1932) of 
Minp by J. H. Muirhead, who expressed the hope that it would be 
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translated into English. Mr. Pettegrove’s translation is accurate and 
readable, though not elegant. Both he and Muirhead praise Cassirer’s 
style, but what counts as felicitous German is apt to become ponderous 
.English. One reason for this is illustrated by something Cassirer says. 
He notes that the work of the Cambridge Platonists was killed by the 
weight that learning laid on their style, while Bacon and Hobbes gave 
life to their books with aphorism, precision, and wit. These qualities still 
make for success in English philosophical writing. One cannot graft 
them on to Teutonic periods. 

There is no need to say much on this occasion about the contents of 
Cassirer’s useful and suggestive book. Its main theme is the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance on the Cambridge Platonists and theirs, 
through Shaftesbury, on German aesthetics and religious thought. 
This sort of thing is what Cassirer understood by ‘the history of ideas’. 
More interesting philosophically, perhaps, are his excursions into another 
kind of history of ideas when he writes of a common ethos underlying 
those two characteristically British movements, Empiricism and Puritan- 
ism, and when he discusses the place of humour in the expression of Re- 
naissance and later thought. 

In the quotation from John Smith on page 31, ‘deceitful’ should 
be ‘ deceitfull’, yan should be yrdéuy, and the reference should be to 
‘p. 12” instead of ‘ pp. 10 ff.’ (as in the German edition also). I have 
noticed other misprints on p. 67, 1.22; p. 80,1.10; p. 97, 1. 32 (‘ practice ’ 
for ‘ practise’); and p. 175, 1. 11. 

D. DatcuEes RAPHAEL. 


A History of Political Thought in the English Revolution. By PErRuz 
ZaGcorin. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1954. Pp. vii + 208. 
15s. 


THE two decades (1640-60) covered by this book are quite the richest in the 
history of political thought and are probably unsurpassed in respect of the 
originality and variety of thought concentrated into so short a time by any 
comparable period since the rise of western political theory. Mr. Zagorin 
deals with all the familiar figures—Hobbes, Harrington, Milton, the Level- 
lers and Filmer—besides a number of forgotten or obscure writers like 
Ascham, Dury, Gee, Needham and Rous (I was puzzled by the omission of 
Hunton when space is so freely given to lesser men), and he has attempted to 
relate his treatment of individual thinkers to the political events and in- 
tellectual currents of the age. This is a notoriously difficult undertaking, 
so it is scarcely surprising that he should not have been altogether success- 
ful. We should, however, be grateful for what is on the whole a careful, clear 
and compact account of the political ideas of a hectic phase in our con- 
stitutional and social history, and in particular for well-balanced exposi- 
tions of Winstanley and Hobbes, about whom it has been so lamentably 
easy to make one-sided judgments. But is very doubtful whether Mr. 
Zagorin has justified his claim to have provided a better understanding of 
‘some of the principal conceptions and theorists ’ he has chosen to consider 
—the Levellers and Hobbes are specifically mentioned. In view of the 
excellent work done on the seventeenth century radicals this is a bold 
claim to make, and it is no less so in the case of Hobbes. What Mr. 
Zagorin is so keen to emphasise about the Levellers is the part played by 
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the contract idea in the famous Agreement of the People and the manner in 
which this idea was strengthened by the religious conception of the church 
covenant. Since he clearly knows all the literature so well I cannot see 
why he should think there is anything novel in allthis. Similarly, it is not 
for the first time that we are being told that Hobbes denied a transcendent 
moral order, that ‘ natural right’ is the significant element in his system 
and that it cannot be reconciled with the desire to justify government as 
such. But to bring all these points together in one chapter is probably 
worth doing, especially when some of the standard textbooks fail to 
incorporate the results of recent research. J. C. Regs. 


Religion and the Moral Life. By A. CampBELL Garnett. The Ronald 
Press Co. New York, 1955. Pp. vi + 223. $3.50. 


Tuls clearly-written book is more an essay in speculative theology than 
in philosophy proper. The author, desiring to show that a simple theistic 
faith is a prerequisite of a wholesome moral life, examines some important 
alternate beliefs (in particular, secularism and humanism as represented 
by Dewey and Erich Fromm respectively) in order to uncover their in- 
adequacies. These spring mainly from their lack of a genuinely inspiring 
ideal beyond self-satisfaction, and without this one cannot gain true 
happiness. By contrast, simple theism, arising out of the moral exreri- 
ence of the demands of conscience, provides such an ideal ; and may be 
summarised thus: That man is loved of God and should love Him with 
all his heart ; that he should love his neighbour as himself; that in such 
love the human spirit is made whole. But it is necessary to consider the 
truth of theism (independently of its desirability as a belief), and here the 
author argues that there is good reason to suppose that subjective activities 
are teleologically continuous with antecedent ones and constitute a sub- 
jective world order, analogous to the objective one; but the picture of 
evolution is one of a co-ordination beyond the comprehension of the short- 
sighted individuals involved in it ; so it is a plausible suggestion that the 
subjective activity has prepared the environment. This notion of the 
subjective order is roughly like that of the traditional God, and we see 
that this life of ours functions as a phase in the life of God. This enables 
the author to give a new account of the Incarnation, the Holy Spirit and 
revelation. The concluding chapter treats of certain moral problems 
arising out of the Christian ethic. 

Though the major argument and its panentheistic conclusion may not 
appear convincing to all, many of the comments in this book are shrewd 
and interesting. Nevertheless, certain vital features of religious life and 
discourse have been left undiscussed—in particular : the nature of personal 
holiness, the effect of religious activities such as worship on moral atti- 
tudes, and the way in which mysticism (in the proper sense, not the loose 
one found on p. 98) involves a reappraisal of ordinary human ends. The 
author’s contention that moral beliefs are logically independent of religious 
ones and that the latter supply motives (but not the moral reasons) for 
loving self-sacrifice appears a much more fruitful account of the relation 
between religion and morality than those which attempt to derive moral 
rules from propositions about (e.g.) God’s will. 

R. N. Smart. 
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Geschichte der Philosophie. By JoHANNES HiRscHBERGER. Freiburg: 
Verlag Herder, 1949 and 1952. I. Teil, Altertum und Mittelalter. 
Pp. xvi + 476. 21.00 DM. II. Teil, Neuzeit und Gegenwart. Pp. 
xviii + 642. 29.50 DM. 


It is a pity that the German love of completeness forced Dr. Hirschberger 
to write a general History of Philosophy. For this he lacks the essential 
qualification—capacity and willingness to enter imaginatively into the 
thinking of philosophers of all schools equally. It also looks as if he did 
not read easily any languages except Greek, Latin and German. But he 
has a real gift for making comprehensible, at undergraduate student level, 
those philosophers whom he really knows and sympathises with. Diffi- 
culties are simplified and controversial points glossed over, but that is 
not improper in this sort of book. A Catholic of the Augustinian tradition, 
he is excellent on Plato and Augustine, less good on Aristotle and 
Aquinas, out-of-date on the Presocratics, but surprisingly up-to-date and 
good (though brief) on the Stoics, very poor on the Epicureans and Sceptics. 
(Perhaps his Plato is more a German than a Greek, but was not the late 
A. E. Taylor’s Plato an Anglo-Catholic Englishman?) 

It is only in the second volume, when he goes beyond the Middle Ages, 
that his faults become glaring. The bias is sufficiently indicated by the 
fact that Berkeley is allowed only two pages, but Schopenhauer twelve 
and Nietzsche twenty-four. (Kant receives a conscientious eighty pages, 
though the author evidently does not care for him or know him well.) 
The second half of the second volume, devoted to ‘ contemporary philo- 
sophy’ (by which Dr. Hirschberger understands all philosophy since 
Hegel), would have been much better frankly confined to philosophers 
who have written in German. The odd lines and paragraphs grudgingly 
allowed to even the most distinguished British and American thinkers, 
and even the somewhat greater space given to a few Frenchmen, produce 
a merely Indicrous effect among the pages of respectful exposition of minor 
Germans. 

The kind of philosophy which nowadays bulks largest in the pages of 
Minp is (as might have been predicted) labelled Neupositivismus, supposed 
to have had no leading representatives except the Wiener Kreis and Hans 
Reichenbach, and dismissed in two pages with the information that it has 
been proved to refute itself by one C. W. Werkmeister, though we are not 
shown how. The name of Wittgenstein appears only in a catalogue of 
‘ logisticians ’, who are condemned collectively. Moore is not mentioned, 
nor are Peirce or Mead, nor for that matter Bradley or Bosanquet. Perhaps 
it is a good thing for English-speaking philosophers occasionally to read 
books like this, to see how the philosophical scene is presented to students 
in other countries, if only to give them their bearings at International 
Congresses. This is a world in which Nietzsche and Husserl, not Russell 
and Wittgenstein, or even James and Dewey, count as the creators of the 
‘contemporary ’ philosophical idiom. It seems to us very old-fashioned. 

In the review copy there were some serious printing errors. On page 87 
of vol. i (near the bottom) there are two lines out of order, and on page 
364 of vol. ii a line has been moved from the middle of the page to the 
top, making understanding very difficult. 


A. M. MacIver, 
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Hand-Kommentar zu den Dialogen Platos, I. i. Allgemeine Einleitung 
in die Platonische Philosophie. By H. Gauss. Verlag Herbert 
Lang, Bern, 1952. Pp. 243. 


Tuis is to be the first of six volumes by the Professor of Philosophy at 
Bern University. The others will contain a philosophical commentary 
on all Plato’s dialogues, taken in (orthodox) chronological order.1. This one 
is mainly devoted to a systematic outline of Platonic philosophy under 
the following heads: the idea of philosophia perennis; the True, the 
Good and the Beautiful ; Logic and Epistemology ; the ‘ metaphysical ’ 
principles ; Ethics, Aesthetics and Politics. 

Professor Gauss has his reasons for publisking this synoptic account 
first, but it is not in an ordinary sense an introductory work. For a full 
understanding of the interpretations contained in it, and still more for a 
critical appraisal of them, we certainly need the detailed exegesis of the 
dialogues. In this first part there are comparatively few references to 
passages, and it remains to be seen how far the author can, on the basis of 
the texts, substantiate and make more precise the thesis here put forward. 
Perhaps the most useful indication that can be given at this stage is to 
say that Professor Gauss writes from the standpoint of a Christian Platon- 
ist, influenced also by neo-Platonic thought and by a special concern for 
the role of mathematics in Plato. 

This book is very nicely printed. The German is smooth and 
uncomplicated. 


J. L. ACKRILL. 


Spinoza’s Theory of Knowledge. By G. H. R. Parkinson. Oxford 1954. 
Pp. 197 +x. 21s. 


Tus is a careful and scholarly, but unexciting, discussion of Spinoza’s 
contribution to the theory of knowledge. It is unexciting for two reasons. 
In the first place, Mr. Parkinson does not seem to be interested in deter- 
mining whether what Spinoza had to say is true and satisfactory. Secondly, 
he attempts to treat Spinoza’s theory of knowledge in detachment from the 
rest of his system. This is impossible, of course, and Mr. Parkinson finds 
himself obliged to discuss to some extent Spinoza’s theory of substance and 
of the mind-body relation. But what makes Spinoza’s theory of knowledge 
exciting is just his attempt to deal with problems of knowledge and of the 
mind-body relation at one blow. Apart from this context his theory of 
knowledge is the unexciting affair that Mr. Parkinson represents it to be, 
namely the assertion that deductive reasoning gives certain conclusions 
from certain premisses and that experience and induction are negligible 
factors in the attainment of knowledge. No-one would now be prepared 
to defend the latter statement, and the former is true by definition, so that 
Mr. Parkinson rightly does not find them very interesting. What is 
interesting is Spinoza’s attempt to exhibit deductive thinking as the response 
of the whole organism to the whole environment and therefore as necessarily 
more satisfactory to human brings than any other type of activity. But 
to say this is to connect Spinoza’s theory of knowledge with his meta- 
physics and his ethics, which Mr. Parkinson refuses to do. 


' 1 The second volume, on the early dialogues, has already appeared. 
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A symptom of his lack of interest in what Spinoza was trying to say is 
his failure to make anything of scientia intuitiva. This he treats as a kind 
of deductive thinking, scarcely differing from ratio. But surely what 


. Spinoza means by scientia intuitiva is the grasp of matter of fact as 


necessary. This notion may be illusory or we may regard it as as antici- 
pation of the highest flights of Eddington and Milne, but it cannot in any 
case be identified with ratio, which is the grasp of necessary but abstract 
connexions. 

These criticisms do not imply that the student of Spinoza will not find 
much that is interesting and helpful in Mr. Parkinson’s book. The main 
doctrines of the De Intellectus Emendatione and Ethics II and the standard 
interpretations of them are discussed thoroughly and judiciously. But 
his examination of the ontological argument would have been helped by a 
reference to Leibniz’s proof of God’s possibility, which was known to Spinoza, 
and his excellent criticism of the ‘‘ coherence ” interpretation of Spinoza’s 
theory of truth could have been further supported by quotation of the 
casual remark in letter LVI (Wolf, p. 289): ‘‘ When I learnt Euclid’s 
elements, I first understood that the three angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles, and I clearly perceived this property of a triangle although 
I was ignorant of many others.” This seems to show that Spinoza could 
not have held a coherence theory as understood by the idealists. 

MartTua KNEALE, 


La Perception dela Causalité. By A.Micnorte. (Louvain, 8. A. Standard. 
Boekhandel, 1954. First published 1946). Pp. viii + 306. 175 fr. 


This book has been out of print for a number of years, and its reappearance 
is very welcome. Michotte’s experimental procedure has that combina- 
tion of ingenuity and simplicity which is frequently the hall-mark of a 
great discovery in any field ; and, as a book on psychology, La Perception 
de la Causalité deserves, in my opinion, to rank as a classic. 

In this review I shall be concerned only with its philosophical aspects. 
Whether it contributes anything towards the understanding of philo- 
sophical problems about causality is far from clear, and the author 
expressly disclaims any such intention. In spite of this, some philo- 
sophers may be tempted to suppose that here, at last, is the final refutation 
of “Hume on causality”, and that the British empiricist tradition has 
gone completely astray on the whole subject. Such major claims cannot, 
I think, be upheld, but they are not altogether unreasonable, and no 
philosopher interested in causality can legitimately ignore Michotte’s work. 

Here is one of his typical experiments. Two rectangles, A and B, 
painted on the surface of a disc, are visible to the observer through slits 
in a screen. When the disc rotates, rectangle A moves towards rectangle 
B and stops when it reaches it. At this moment B starts to move off at 
a slightly slower speed. Now, provided certain conditions were satisfied, 
almost all observers reported that A had “bumped into” B, had 
“launched” or “struck” it; the language used implied a causal 
connexion between the two. This result constitutes the so-called 
“launching effect” (l’effet lancement), which Michotte claims is a 
“phenomenal given ’’, just like shape or motion. “Il y a veritablement 
perception de la causalité, au méme titre qu'il y a perception de formes, 
de mouvements, etc. Le sens de ces expressions est pareil” (p. 83, his 
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italics). Under other conditions there is a “ dragging-along effect ” 
(V’effet entrainement), in which A appears to “take B along with it”. 
In another series of experiments (chapter xii), the effect is produced of 
a moving caterpillar. ‘‘ L’impression de locomotion animale est frappante ; 
on voit litteralement ramper ou grimper un animal [“ crawl”, ” creep”’]; 
c’est bien un objet qui se meut lui-méme ” (p. 182, his italics). 

The main purpose of the experiments is to determine the conditions 
under which “launching” and other effects occur, and the conditions 
under which they can be made to disappear. Explanations are in terms 
of the Gestalt-psychologists’ concept of “forces of organisation”. Some 
of Michotte’s suggestions in this connexion may be of more than passing 
interest to philosophers. The origin of our idea of cause, it is claimed, 
lies not in feelings of expectation, as Hume suggested, nor in the 
projection on to external objects of our own feelings of muscular effort, 
but in what is phenomenally given. The launching effect actually 
occurred despite the past experience of the observers, despite their know- 
ledge that mechanical propulsion is possible only with solid bodies. It 
is further suggested that the forces of organisation are similar in the case 
of the dragging-along effect and in the case of animal movement; and 
when we ourselves make voluntary movements, “le ‘ je’ se substitute au 
corps (ou au membre) comme objet-porteur et comme ‘source’ du 
mouvement” (p. 211). The animist is wrong, not, as is commonly 
supposed, because he projects his own feelings on to objects outside him, 
but because, through inadequacy of the forces of “‘ segregation ”, he sees 
the same structural organisation in clouds, flames, etc. as the rest of us 
see only in caterpillars and other living creatures. Suggestions are also 
made as to why fear, anger, desire, and aversion are thought of as “‘ causes ”” 
and why language contains such idioms as “in the grip of an emotion ” 
and “ struck all of a heap ”’. 

Yet we may still be tempted to ask, What, in the end, is the 
philosophical relevance of it all? That Hume is wrong psychologically 
is of little more than incidental interest to philosophers ; and if Michotte’s 
work is simply another stage in the battle between those who invoke 
past experience and association by contiguity and those who stress the 
importance of structural organisation, between the British empiricists 
and the Gestalt school, then the philosopher can sit back and watch the 
psychologists fight the matter out. For him the matter would be serious 
only if Hume’s philosophical contribution were discredited. 

Philosophically Hume can be interpreted roughly as saying that 
statements containing the word “cause” can be replaced by statements 
containing the words “if . . . then”. In the context of Newtonian 
physics this is doubtless true; nor is it anything that Michotte would 
wish to deny. His whole method conforms perfectly well to the canons 
laid down by empiricist philosophers. He does not ask what causes 
particular responses in his observers; he studies how their responses 
vary with variations in the stimulus. As he himself points out, it is the 
method of concomitant variation. He does claim further, however, that 
the word “cause” does stand for something “real” and “ objective ” 
in the “phenomenal”, as opposed to the “physical”, world. He 
regards this as proved by the very fact that he has himself produced 
illusions of causality. He would certainly dispute any view which held 
that all perception of causality was illusory. The distinction which 
runs through the book between “ phenomenal” and “ physical” may 
make some philosophers uneasy; but I do not see that an orthodox 
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Humian is giving away anything important in agreeing that there really 
is causality, not just succession according to a rule. Trouble arises only 
if empiricist philosophers start saying, “‘The word ‘ cause’ cannot mean 


- what we think it means, and must therefore mean something else”. 


It is this sort of approach that led Russell, in Mysticism and Logic, Chapter 
ix, to say that night is the cause of day. Here Michotte would definitely 
take issue. In the case of night and day the forces of organisation are 
not of the appropriate kind. But he could perfectly well agree with 
Hume that the launching effect, and, indeed, other phenomenal or Gestalt 
properties of objects, are of no interest to the Newtonian physicist and 
cannot be detected by measuring devices. 

Two final points seem to me of philosophical importance. In the 
first place there can be an impression of Jaunching only when the cause 
precedes the effect, and this psychological fact explains the so-called 
“convention” that “ X is the cause of Y” entails “ X is temporally 
earlier than Y”’. Secondly, and this is perhaps more a matter for idealist 
philosophers than for Humians, we do pick out “the” cause of an event 
from a number of antecedent necessary conditions. What we label 
“the” cause is something linked with its effect in the sort of structure 
which Michotte has described. 

I do not doubt that philosophers who read this book will be intrigued 
and fascinated by it. In addition the style is thoroughly lucid ; technical 
terms are all explained, and there is none of that formidable and cumbrous 
prose which is unfortunately a characteristic of many continental books 
on psychology. 

T. R. Mives. 
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XI._NOTES 


The Editor will be out of England from early in August to early in 
November 1956. The Editor will therefore be unable to deal with com- 
munications sent to him during this period until after his return. 


THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCH PRIZE ESSAY 


The excellent response to last year’s essay competition (which was won 
by Mr. William E. Cox, Jr.) has encouraged the donor to repeat his offer, 
and a prize of fifty pounds (or $140) will be awarded for an essay of less 
than 3000 words on one of the following topics : 


(a) The best program of research for the first one hundred hours of 
work with the next successful card-guessing subject discovered (if 
there is one): the design should be supported by argument. 

(6) The best discussion of the logical and/or scientific implications of 
precognition assuming this to be established statistically from the 
work of card-guessing subjects. 


Entries should be submitted under a pseudonym together with a sealed 
envelope containing the entrant’s actual name and address. They should 
be carefully written or typewritten, double-spaced, and should reach the 
Secretary, Society for Psychical Research, 31 Tavistock Square, London, 
W.C.1, England, before Ist October, 1956. Entrants may submit more 
than one entry. The judges will be Dr. D. J. West, Professor H. H. Price, 
and Mr. Denys Parsons, with assistance from Dr. 8. G. Soal. 





The Cornell University Press proposes to publish a series of short books 
under the general title of “‘Contemporary Philosophy”. The editor of 
the series will be Professor Max Black (Cornell), with the assistance of an 
editorial board composed of Professors Charles A. Baylis (Duke), William 
Frankena (Michigan), and Morton G. White (Harvard). 

The books are intended to be original discussions of selected philosophical 
problems, though occasional surveys or translations may eventually be 
included. It is hoped that the series will encourage the preparation 
especially by younger authors of studies of particular topics of contem- 
porary interest that are neglected or merely summarized in full length 
treatises. Able expositions in any philosophical dialect will be welcomed, 
and no restriction upon subject-matter is contemplated. The length of 
the studies will normally be between 75 and 200 printed pages: the public 
aimed at will consist primarily of professional philosophers and graduate 
students, though not to the exclusion of interested laymen. 

Philosophers who have work in progress or in preparation that might 
fit the aims of the series are invited to communicate with the editor, 
Professor Max Black, at the following address: Goldwin Smith Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


The Association has 1028 subscribing members and in addition 
one honorary member and twenty-six life members. 

The following accounts are submitted for the year ending March 
31st, 1956. 


RECEIPTS £ 4, a, EXPENDITURE £ 8s. 4. 
From Publishers. - 802 9 10 | Aberdeen Printers . 1,767 12 

» Subscriptions . 971 6 10 | Oxford Printers . ‘ 4171 
Dividends and Interest . 101 15 0 | Contributors’ Fund . 100 0 
Sales of Review Books . 112 16 3 | Editor’s Salary . - 160 0 
Microfilm Royalties ; 10 7 | Editor’s Expenses s 56 1 
Loss on year’s working . 123 14 10 | Treasurer’s Expenses . 19 17 
Secretary’s Expenses . 44 





£2,112 13 4 £2,112 13 


ASSETS ; 8; 

Balance (General) . 681 8 
»  (Contributors’ 

Fund) . - 230 8 

From U.S. Treasurer . 427 12 

51 Subscriptions due. 40 16 

Investments at cost . 2,601 11 


£3,981 16 


J. D. MABBOTT, 


Hon. Treasurer 
St. John’s College, 
Oxford 
March 31st, 1956 





